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Che Outlook. 


The nomination of two Connecticut judges for 
Congress is one of the few really pleasing political 
indications of the day ; for while, if elected, they 
will not occasion a severe loss to the bench of a 
State full of able lawyers, the national council 
will make a notable gain in a direction where it is 
particularly needy. 


There is in the hearts of many sincere patriots 
a steady distrust of the judicial element in Con- 
gress—of the grave men who are always concern- 
ed about the Constitution ; the men who seldom 
make speeches, and whose remarks are as barren 


But the doubters*tshould remember that one duty 
of Congress is to originate laws, and as the great 
wits and voluble patriots in the House exhibit but 
few indications of the legal mind, our best hope 
in this direction is in men with whom law is a 
specialty. 

There need not be the slightest fear that these 
grave pundits will ever constitute a majority of 
the House, and fill the reports of Congressional 
proceedings with dry legal disquisitions instead of 
the spirited political and personal. discussions 
which now delight readers of the daily papers. 
These life-long lawyers are precise, cautious and 
slow to a degree which is perfectly exasperating ; 
they know but little of the narrow but crooked 
paths which lead to political success, and at origi- 
nating issues and wrapping voters around their 
fingers they are utter failures. If such men get 
into Congress it will only be because the people 
insist upon putting them there, and take the mat- 
ter into their own hands, 

— —— 

If our great municipalities do not bestir them- 
selves, we fear that slow, dull Englard will be 
found before them in good works. A bill is before 
Parliament, and with a good chance of passing, 
which authorizes cities to pull down ‘ rookeries” 
—that is, unsafe tenements—and cover the ground 
on which they stand with residences for working 


people. 


Certainly the apathy of city people in the pres- 
ence of the dangerous possibilities of overcrowded 
neighborhoods is very astonishing, and the short- 
sightedness of capitalists in suburban towns is 
none the less inexplicable. The rental paid for 
many a small suite of apartments in a tenement- 
house would be a handsome return on a detached 
house, with as much room, within easy reach of 


consciousness of right-doing which men never ob- 
ject to enjoying when it can be attained, as in this 
case, without loss. 

It is very pleasant to hear thanks coming up 
from the South to the North, as they have just 
done through the Governor of Arkansas. Ina 
general thanksgiving proclamation he says: ‘*‘ We 


publican sentiment of the North, which is one of 
the most gratifying features of the struggle, and 
one of which we should feel proud, and we should 
strive by all means to prove ourselves worthy of 
this endorsement, so emphatically given by those 
supposed to differ with us politically.” 

An excellent reconstruction document is the let- 
ter written by the Hon. Joshua Hill of Georgia, 
and published in the Atlanta Herald, It is a trib- 
ute to the great-heartedness and wisdom of Gen- 
eral Sherman, whose name has never been exactly 
a household word in Georgia. Mr. Hill, while 
looking for a lost son inside Sherman’s lines dur- 
ing the march to the sea, was Sherman’s guest for 
some days, and declares that Sherman anxiously 
desired peace, offered a safe-conduct for every 
member of the convention which the Legislature 
of Georgia thought of calling, begged Mr. Hill to 
send Governor Brown to talk peace, and prom- 


| ised his whole army as an audience. Sherman. 


even expressed a wish that the enemy opposed to 
him might be stronger, to compel better disci- 
pline in the Union army and prevent maraud- 
ing. Such a letter from a Georgian to his fellow- 
citizens will be as useful in effect as it is graceful 
in spirit. 

‘‘What women can do” is very handsomely 
shown in at least one direction by the Third An- 
nual Report of the Visiting Committee of Bellevue 
and other Hospitals. The Committee consists of 
ladies, all volunteers, who visit public institutions 
under the permission and restrictions of the Board 
of Charities. Of these institutions we have here- 
tofore known only by official reports and by the 
stories of discharged patients, with an occasional 
letter by a newspaper reporter. But the work of 
the Visiting Committee shows us we should have 
known more for the sake of humanity and safety. 
To know that the pauper children of New York 
are in daily contact with the women sent to prison 
for short terms by our police courts; that for 
weeks at a time our hospitals have been without 
such indispensables as soap and sugar; that medi- 
cines and food have been often insufficient ; and 
that until now friendless women have been con- 
fined in hospitals of a kind which are almost neces- 
sarily fatal to such patients, are facts which show 
us how the price of humanity, as well as liberty, 
is the most unceasing vigilance. 


The lesson is not oné for New Yorkers alone: 
every few months there comes from some neigh- 
boring city, full of humane and liberal people, 
such stories of neglect and inhumanity to public 
wards that it seems as if the Dark Ages could 
offer us but few that were worse. In these neigh- 
borhoods, as in New York, reforms are generally 
the result of volunteer effort well persisted in. 
The work of the ladies alluded to can be imitated 
by the women of every town that has a jail, a 
poor-house, an asylum, or a hospital ; and though 
i is very likely to be opposed and discouraged, its 

onor is great ip proportion to the need of the 
miserable people for whose sake it is done. 


—— 


The abominations of the school-room do not ali 
seem to be confined to large cities. A correspond- 
ent of the Springfield Republican pronounces the 
warming and ventilation of nine-tenths of the 
common-school buildings of New England to be 
so defectively done that ‘‘something has got to 
be done about it, or there will be no children and 
young people left to theorize upon.” Judging by 
the pale faces and listless gait of children we have 
seen leave Western and Middle State schools in 
the winter season, we should not wonder to find 
in other newspapers letters like that from which 


—— 


the city, and the landlord would have, besides, that | 


we have quoted. 


have been sustained by the true conservative Re- | 


— 


“ WHEN FIRST THE RIVER SEEKS 
THE SEA.” 
By H. H. 


EN first the river seeks the sea, it leaps 
From rock to rock in gleeful, reckless haste, 
And lavishes its strength in foam and waste. 
Its eager passion never rests nor sleeps 
Until it nears the sea. Then, like the deeps 
It goes to join, it spreads out placid-faced 
And cakn, and strong in its full life’s foretaste, 
Great ships in refuge of its bosom keeps. 
Friend of my youth, the rosy sunset light 
Streams on the sea so eagerly we sought. 

‘We ean be tranquil now; our strengths increase: 
The hopes are hoped; the certainty is brought; 
The tumult endeth in a restful peace; | 
Friend of my youth and age, Good night ! Good night! 


GEORGE MACDONALD AS A POET. 
By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
EORGE MACDONALD has won avery wide 


and affectionate recognition, both as novel- 


ist and as preacher. Indeed, his novels are very 
life-like sermons, and sermons have the easy 
grace and dramatic movement of the novel. They 
have nothing whatever of the dogmatism of the 
old school, nor do they shape themselves at all 
with what we may call the ‘‘ theological swing.” 
Yet all that he writes is colored by his theology. 
He is intensely religious, and his religion is love 
to God expressed in love to his brother. The 
poorer, the viler, the more loveless and hopeless 
and unloving the brother may be, the more Mac- 
donald is drawn to him, and the more he thinks 
it a Christian duty to elevate him and aid him, 
not at arm’s length, but by the close contact of 
love. 

‘‘As many as touched him were made whole,” 
says the Evangelist of our Lord. But not made 
whole without the touch. The trouble with our 


Lord’s followers is that they shirk the personal | 


contact. So is it not with the heroes of Mac- 
donald’s stories, nor in the quick, throbbing pe- 
riods of his sermons. 
ized with the earnestness of personal sacrifice. 
But Macdonald is more a poet than he is a 
preacher or a novelist. On the pages of Robert 
Falconer and David Elginbrod sparkle bits of 
description that shine like dew in the morning 
sun. He tells us of how Robert and Shargar 
walked over moor and farm to Mr. Lammle’s: 
‘*The westering sun threw long shadows before 
them as they trudged away eastward, lightly 
laden with the books needful for the morrow’s 
lessons. . . . They crossed a small river and 
entered a region of little hills, some covered to 
the top with trees, chiefly larch, others cultivated, 


and some bearing only heather, now nursing in | 


secret its purple flame for the outburst of the au- 
tumn. The road wound between, now swampy 
and worn into deep ruts, now sandy and broken 
with large stones. Down to its edge would come 
the dwarfed oak, or the mountain ash, or the sil- 
ver birch, single and small, but lovely and fresh ; 
and now green fields, fenced with walls of earth 
as green as themselves, or of stones overgrown 
with moss, would stretch away on both sides, 
sprinkled with busily-feeding cattle. Now they 
would pass through a farm-steading, perfumed 
with the breath of cows and the odor of burning 
peat ; so fragrant ! yet not so grateful to the inner 
sense as it would be when encountered in after 
years, and in foreign lands. For the smell of 
burning and the smell of earth are the deepest 
underlying sensuous bonds of the earth’s unity, 
and the common brotherhood of them that dwell 
thereon. . . . Then theyclimbed a high ridge, 
on the top of which spread a moorland, dreary 
and desolate, brightened by nothing save ‘the 
canna’s hoary beard’ waving in the wind, and 
making it look even more desolate, from the sym- 
pathy they felt with the forsaken grass.” 

Such vivid and delicate pencilings as this are 
scattered broadcast through all our author’s 
prose works. But as a writer of lyrics, setting 
his thought into the frame of melodious verse, 
Macdonald has attained no mean success. His 
stanzas float onward as lightly as barks that go 
sailing over a tranquil sea. You feel the wind as 
it fills the white canvas, and you hear the dip of 


All that he writes is vital- © 
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the oar; but there is no creaking nor straining, 
no labored effort apparent, no weariness, as if the 
rhyme had been slow to find and far to seek. 
Claiming that the individual is individual to God 
as well as to his fellows; that no one of us all is 
lost from the Father's sight amid the general con- 
fused crowd of men and things, his thought takes 
shape in music, thus (the quotation is from the 
** Disciple”) : 
* Art thou not each man’s God—his own, 
With secret words between, 
As thou and he did live alone, 
Insphered in silence keen ? 


** Some awful joy IT need alway 
To make me strong and free, 
Yea, such a friend, oh! all the day, 
As thou alone canst be. 


* Even of thy truth, both in and out, 
That so I question free ; 
The man that feareth, Lord, to doubt, 
In that fear doubteth thee.” 

Life without love, existence without hope, being 
without a personal consciousness of God, seem 
very terrible to Macdonald. And yet his people 
are more concerned about general principles than 
about their own immediate salvation. They do 
not want God to love them unless he loves all 
mankind. They are all more occupied with ful- 
filling their own conception of the divine pater- 
nity than with making their own calling and 
election sure. Happiness with them is the lowest 
note of the scale, and self-abnegation the highest. 
Such writing is, of necessity, introspective, sad 
and fuliof pathos. It is wine that has been ex- 
pressed through pain. Its subtle philosophy 
will not always stand before strong daylight | 
logic; but it possesses a powerful fascination for 
every earnest soul that desires to explore the mys- 
teries of the relation between man and his Maker, 
In “ Within and Without ” Julian exclaims from 
the convent immurement to which weariness of 
hollow world has driven him : 


“ Without my will I find myself alive, 
And must gu forward. Is it God that draws 
Magnetie all the souls unto their home, 
Traveling they know not how, but unto God? 
My life, my being, all that meaneth me, 
Goes darkling forward into something—what?’”’ 


In ballad-making, Macdonald has a singularly 
graceful skill. He has caught the trick of vague- 
ness, which, joined to a simplicity that is realistic, 
makes the atmosphere of the ballad. In ‘‘ Within 
and Without” there is a little parable of a song 
that illustrates this perfectly : 

* Death and a lady rode in the wind 
\. Inastarry midnight pale, 


Death on a bony horse behind, 
With no footfall upon the gale. 


* The lady sat a wild-eyed steed ; 
Eastward he tore to the morn; 
But ever the sense of a noiseless speed, 
And the sound of reaping corn! 


* All the night through the headlong raee 
Sped to the morning gray, 
The dewdrops lay on her cold white face— 
From death or the morning, say ? . 


“ Her steed’s wide knees began to shake, 
As he flung the road behind; 
The lady sat still, but her heart did quake, 
And a cold breath came down the wind. 


“ When, lo! a fleet bay horse beside, 
With a silver“mane and tail ; 
A knight bareheaded the horse did ride, 
With never a coat of mail. 


* He never lifted his hand to Death, 
ee | And he never couched a spear ; 
i But the lady felt another breath, 
And a voice was in her ear. 


*% He looked her weary eyes through and through, 
With his eyes so strong in Faith; 
Her bridle-hand the lady drew, 
And she turned and laughed at Death, 


“. And away through the mist of the morning gray 
e The spectre and horse rode wide ; 
The dawn came up the old bright way, 
And the lady never died.” 


**The Last Wooing,” a quaint thing iitten in 
the Scottish dialect, wherein through ‘“ flauch- 
terin’ snaw” a lover comes to the door of his 
bonny lass, who is vexed with him and greets him 
with, 

*“ This is nae change-hoose, John Munro, 
And ye needna come nae mair; 
Ye crookt yer mou and lichtlied me 
Last Wednesday at the fair,”’ 


is a version of the old story of love and jealousy. 
He pleads in vain to be allowed to come in and 
tell her what it was that he really had said, but 
she is inexorable, and he turns broken-hearted 
from the door, to lose his way in the storm and 
perish under the snow. In this little poem there 
is not one word wasted, nor the slightest excessott 


~ 


| verbiage ; it is like a picture drawn with bold 
strokes: 
** He turned his fit, he spak’ nae mair, 
The lift was like to fa’; 
And Elsie’s hert grew grit and sair 
At sicht o’ the drivin’ snaw.”’ 

She watches, relenting afterwards, in the hope 
that he will return and ‘‘ keekin’ oot like a frichtit 
moose.” She hopes and hopes till a thaw comes, 
and she goes *‘ ower the hill” to ask his mother 
about Johnnie : 

‘** But as oot o’er the hill she gaed, 
Thro’ snaw and slush and weet, - 
She stoppit in a chokin’ cry, 
"Twas Johnnie at her feet. 


“ His heid was smoored aneath the snaw, 
But his breist was maistly bare; 
An’ twixt his breist an’ his richt han’ 
He clasped a lock o’ hair.”’ 

Alas for the grave that wounded pride has 
digged, for the hurt that anger has made! The 
rest of the story is soon told: 

** The spring cam’ ower the wastlin’ hill, 
And the frost it fled awa’ ; 

_ And the green grass luikit smilin’ up, 
Nane the warse for all the snaw. 


* Saft, saft it grew on Johnnie’s grave, 
Whaur deep the sunshine lay ; 
But lang er’ that on Elsie’s heid 
The gowden hair was grey.” 

Another feature of Macdonald’s poetry is his 
love for children. Itis not so much a love about 
children, and therefore a love of admiration and 
appreciation that might accompany the artistic 
temperament, and often does. It is an ingrained 
knowledge of them, and can only exist in one who 
has kept to manhood the freshness of the child- 
heart: ~ 
** Where did you come from, baby dear, 

Out of the everywhere into here,’ 

a delicious, dainty little thing in couplets, every 
one of which is as clear cut as a cameo, is an illus- 
tration. Everybody has read it, and it finds its 
way naturally into the annual collections of child- 
poetry or mother-poetry. It is simply exquisite in 
thought and style. ¢ 
In another poem he says: 
** Had I the grace to win the grace 
Of childhood, loving, shy, apart, 
The child should find a nearer place, 

And teach me resting on my heart.”’ 
Only one who has taken in the wisdom, the 
freshness, and the dream-life of children together 
can enter into the queer world of vagrant fancies 
and eccentric thoughts and beliefs which is the 
wonder-world of childhood. 

Besides these, however, George Macdonald is 
sensitive to nature. The mother has rocked him 
in her bosom; he has been close to the earth, 
lying where he could catch whispered secrets, and 
learn what is going on under grass-blades and in- 
side of tree-trunks. Birds, bees, and insects are 
his familiar friends. The gold of the sunbeam 
brightens his path, the clouds fleck it with fleecy 
shadows, the rainbow has thrown over him its 
arch of shifting splendor, he has heard the moan- 
ing and the melody of the never-resting sea. 
Speaking of a snowdrop, he describes it thus : 


radiant bell 
Of silvery shine, <a tenderly with rays 


Of delicate green that made the white appear | 
Asif the sun shone. Witha faithful grace 
_It bowed its head, as in a world of iear 
It could not be afraid.” 
A daisy looks in at the window: 
Straightway roll 
Rich fields with red tips crowding through the green, 
Down many a hollow, over many a knoll.’’ 

Still in all nature, true to the dominant inclina- 
tion of his soul, he finds God : 

* The wide-spread air; the luminous mist that hid 
The far horizon of the fading sea; 
The low, persistent music evermore 
Flung down upon the sands, and at the base 
Of the great rocks that hold it as a cup; 
The lone black tarn upon the round hill-top, 
O’er which the gray clouds brood like rising smoke, 
Sending its many rills, o’erarched and bid, 
Singing like children down the rocky sides, 
Where shall I find the most unnoticed thing, 
For that sung God with all its voice of song.”’ 

But my paper grows too long. I have no room 
to instance, nor is there need, the ‘‘ Foolish Hare- 
bell,” ‘* The Wind,” ‘*‘The Moon,” and other dainty 
caprices, that have found their way to the popu- 
lar ear and heart, and speak, as his less widely read 
poetry does, of Macdonald’s excellent sense, Scot- 
tish shrewdness, keen originality, and Christian 
brotherhood. His special mission seems to be to 
inspire, comfort, and uplift, and surely it is the 
poet's truest work in a lonely world. 

What, after all, isa poet? We get to the first 
meaning of the word, and we find that the poet is 
the creator, the maker at first hand, not the mere 


| manufacturer of ready-made goods. We say that 


the divine gift of poetry i is to idealize the actual, 
and pour the glery:g@f heaven about common 
every-day life of éarth. We talk about insight, 
clearness, comprehensiveness, magnetisin; and 
when a bit of verse, met haply by the wayside 
like a flower, thrills us with its music and uplifts 


us over our worldly cares, we feel that poetry has. 


accomplished its mission. But with all our search- 
ing we shall not discover anywhere a nicer defini- 
tion than Mr. Macdonald himself gives, in that 
classic for the children, ‘‘At the Back of the 
North Wind,” 


“A poet is a man who is glad of semnethiie. and tries to 
make other people glad of it, too.” OR 


TISCHENDORF’S: WORK AND WORKS, 
By Rev. W. L. GAGE. 


N the preceding article I gave a brief sketch of 


this celebrated man, and a resumé of his own 
account of the finding of the Sinaitic Bible; in 
this I will try to give in a popular style the other 
contributions which he has made to Biblical 
knowledge. 
mans, he began to earn his fame when young, 
and in 1840, when in Paris for the first time, he dida 
work which commanded the attention of the first 
scholars of his timé. He had recently received 
his doctor’s degree with unwonted honor, and 
had determined to devote himself to the work of 
examining the great libraries of the world in the 
hope of discovering manuscripts which should be 
helpful in the study of the Scriptures. He had 
but seventy-five dollars when he left Leipzig, and 
this did not much more than take him to Paris, 
There he supported himself for a time as he could, 
teaching and writing, but finding it hard work, as 
so many have done before him, in these precarious 
occupations. But ere long, in his scientific labors, 
he was so successful that money and honor flowed 
in at once. There was in the world-renowned 
Library of Paris an ancient manuscript, the 
original of which had been erased and the parch- 
ment used a second time. The first writing was 
known to be an ancient copy.of the Greek Testa- 
ment, but it had defied all attempts to read it 
under the more recent writing. By a bold chem- 
ical process, Tischendorf was able to decipher the 
whole, and this remarkable success was immedi- 
ately estimated at its full worth. Then followed 
his first visit to the East and the discovery men- 
tioned in the previous article. The story of the 
Sinaitic Bible need not be told a second time. 
The great work of Tischendorf's life, to which 
his discoveries were merely tributary, was the 


preparation of a new and reliable edition of the 


Greek Testament. Bear in mind that our English 
Bible and the German Bible were rendered from 
Greek copies which were collected from manu- 
scripts no one of which was earlier than the 
tenth century. The Greek text, as edited by 
Erasmus and the other scholars of the Reforma- 


tion, was exceedingly faulty, for it was based 


simply on such modern manuscripts as happened 
to lie nearest at hand. From the time of the 
Reformation they had been gradually ainended ; 
the use of the Alexandrian manuscript, presented 
to Charles the First of England in 1628, had been 
a great help to modern editors, yet the labors of 


Scholtz, and Neilstein, and Griesbach and others,. 


had merely amended the commonly received text. 
Tischendorf’s idea was, to pay no more regard to 
the commonly received Greek text than if it did 
not exist, but to go back to the earliest manu- 
scripts and make an entirely fresh start. There 
had lain for centuries an ancient copy in the 
Vatican library, but no one had used it; yet at 


last Tischendorf was allowed to use it, and to- 
bring it to the knowledge of the world. The dis- . 


covery of the Sinaitic Bible gave him three manu- 
scripts which he himself had been the means of 


giving to the world : the one deciphered in Paris, 


the Vatican, and the oldest of all, that found at 
Mount Sinai. To this he added the Alexandrian 


in the British Museum, and all the other ancient. 
manuscript Bibles in the European libraries. His © 


Greek. Testament, based on,all of them save the 
Sinaitic,ran through seven editions,and the eighth, 
the one which scholars use to-day, was based on 
all, plus the Sinaitic. The text, as wé have it 
there, can be but little improved, for it is not likely 


that many more manuscripts will be brought to * 


light. The search has been microscopic already. 
Besides all this great labor, Tischendorf has 


| edited and published the Septuagint, a work on 


the Origin of the Four Gospels, and many other 

books. His contribution to popular literature is, 

however, too striking to be passed over in silence. 
Every American reader of books is familiar 


Like many other distinguished Ger- — 
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with the series of German reprints of the best En- 
glish and American authors known as the Tauch- 
nitz edition. The publisher of these books was 
made a Baron for his services to literature ; and 
the neat form, clear print, and moderate price of 
the Tauchnitz volumes made them very much 
liked. They were sold even in England and Amer- 
ica, till at last the high duty shut thei out from 
us, and of late years they have not been seen. 
But volume after volume came out, poetry, essays, 
drama, history, and Germany had in our language 
all that was best in our modern literature. As 
the list was approaching the thousandth volume, 
it became an interesting question what book 
should have the honor of winding up so splendid 
acatalogue. It wasa happy thought that our own 
English New Testament, with its racy, strong, 
terse style should have that noble place. It was 
given to Tischendorf to annotate; and he did so, 

giving in the text the New Testanient as in the 
authorized version, but at the bottom of the 
page, in a margin of about half an inch, the devia- 
tions from the reading as contained in the Alexan- 
drian, Vatican and Sinaitic manuseripts.. These 
not in Greek, but in English, so that the unlet- 
tered scholar should have the critical apparatus, 
hitherto in the hands of the learned, offered to 
~ his own use. The book, thus admirably prepared, 


was issued as the thousandth volume of the. 


Tauchnitz series of English classics, and the sale 
Was so great that even in England, 
year of publication, 1869, fifty thousand copies 
were sold. A vast number were brought to the 
United States, and I know not how many were 
taken in Germany, the people for whom the work 
was really prepared. This was the popular suc- 
cess of Tischendorf’s life; and it will, perhaps, 
not be improper to state here, that for the intel- 
ligent reader of the New Testamemt, there is no 
edition to be preferred to this, which can be 
ordered through every bookseller in the land. 

A man who has done all this has done a great 
work, even if called away at the age of fifty-nine. 
No man of our time has done for the study of 
the Bible what Tischendorf has done. And his 
great monument, the eighth edition of the New 
Testament, for the ninth was not quite ready for 
publication, will long endure as a monument of 
his splendid scholarship and his great success. 


MARGURITE. 
By GEORGE KLINGLE. 


ER name is only Margurite; 
A prouder name the winds repeat, 
The wild brook babbles at her feet, 
The leaves are whispering in her ear; 
She stays her breath the name to hear, 
ends lower to the lace she weaves 
To catch the whisper of the leaves; 
But she is only Margurite. 
What that the lips no more repeat— 
No more repeat in whispered word— 
The music that her heart hath heard? 
What that with every lifted latch, 
With every sound beneath the thatch, 
She start8 to find the coming feet 
No message bear for Margurite? 
A simple cottage maiden she— 
A little maid of low degree— 
_ A scion of noble line is he; 

Then, though with tender, poe face, 
She bends in silence to her lace,’ 
The witchery of the wild-woods gone, 
The witchery of the free-bird’s song, 
What matter? He hath quite forgot 
That Margurite forgetteth not. 


CREEDS. 
By AN ORTHODOX MINISTER. 
RECENT English writer says that the great- 
est hindrance to the progress of nations 
emerging from barbarism is the fixedness of cus- 
tom. National development takes place by the 


dissemination and gradual adoption of theories of | 


government and commerce which are’found to be 
beneficial, and are really in advance of those 
which have previously prevailed. These become 
crystallized into customs, and, when long estab- 
lished, become by the proverbial conservatism of 
ignorance the barriers to any further progress. 
Because Chinamen have lived for centuries in 
conformity to certain customs, they are slow to 
perceive the superiority of the appliances offered 
them by a higher civilization. Chopsticks, as in- 
struments for use in eating, are preferable to fin- 
gers, and since his fathers (and who shall presume 
to be wiser than they!) have used chopsticks from 
time immemorial, the Chinaman thinks the intro- 
duction of knives and forks an unwarrantable 
innovation. Besides, what irreverence to the 


inventor of chopsticks to abandon them now! 


in the first 


And what sacrilege! For chopsticks are a legacy 
of the gods ;—this is the Chinaman’s conceit of 
many of his absurd customs,—they are a divinely 


ordained institution. Therefore we must hold on 


to chopsticks forever; and just such as we have, 
of just such shape and size. ZJhese chopsticks or 
ruin! ‘* Which faith, except every one do keep 
whole and undefiled, without doubt he shall ‘per- 
ish everlastingly.” 

So, in more enlightened countries, the time- 
honored and prevailing creed, political, social, or 
theological, becomes an impassable barrier to 
higher forms of development. What was at first 
a benefit, but has served its time and should be- 
come obsolete, has become, instead, a permanent 
institution, and so a hindrance to progress and an 
injury. 

This is especially true of the theological creed. 
When first framed it may have been a better and 
more adequate statement of doctrine than any 
that preceded it, and therefore of real value in 
helping men to better conceptions of religious 
truth and duty. So long as it is held to be only 
an approximate statement of truth, which may be 
changed and improved as knowledge increases, it 
will continue to be a_help. But as soon as it 
comes to be regarded as final and infallible, and 
divergence from it is branded as heresy and at- 
tended with pains and penalties, it becomes a 
hindrance to religious thought and a serious bar- 
rier to human progress. 

From the nature of the case it is impossible that 
any doctrinal creed of man’s framing should be a 
perfect and exhaustive statement of religious 
truth, and therefore sufficient for all time. In 
the first place, theological truth is inexhaustible. 
It is as boundless as the universe, or as the nature 
of God. It cannot, therefore, be embraced in any 
human symbol of any age. Each succeeding age 
enters upon the investigation of truth with im- 
measurable advantages over its predecessors, since 
it inherits the best results of the investigations of 
all past generations. The world is progressing in 
knowledge. It is a mistake to assume that the 
age of Augustine was wiser than the present, or 
that the future ages can never progress beyond 
‘“‘that whereunto we have attained.” It would 
be a sign of ignorance for any generation to as- 
sume that it had reached the summit of progress, 
or presume to limit future generations to its own 
attainment, by attempting to make its creed au- 
thoritative and final. If such an attempt should 
prove successful, it would be an effectual check to 
all intellectual progress. 

Moreover, the same creed is often inadequate 
for a single individual during his own life-time. 
If he increase in knowledge and his mental hori- 
zon widen, he will inevitably find that the creed 
he embraced in his youth will not suffice for his 
maturer years. Let any man who is conscious of 
mental growth compare his present views with 
those of his earlier years, and he will discover 
that he has abandoned many opinions which he 
then held, and adopted many which he then dis- 
believed and denounced. But if a creed is insuffi- 
cient for one man during the brief period of his 
life, it would certainly be inadequate for all men 
during the centuries and ages. 

It is therefore absolutely impossible for any 
body of uninspired men to frame a creed that 
shall be comprehensive of all theological truth 
and adequate for all time; and the belief that it 
has been or may be done is a Utopian dream, as 
absurd as it is illusive. 

The great ecclesiastical blunder of the ages is in 
confidently asserting that this has been done, and, 
therefore, holding tenaciously to inflexible creeds, 
claiming that they are complete and infallible ; 


that they cannot be improved and must not be 


changed. The absurdity of these pretensions is 
evident from the fact that there are innumerable 
opposing, clashing creeds, each backed by the 
saine extravagant claims to divine authority and 
infallibility. Even admitting the claim that there 
is a complete system of doctrine in the Bible, and 
but one, no one man.or number of men has a 
right—except such right as all may have to render 
themselves supremely ridiculous—to say, ‘‘ We 
have found it,” and ‘the, therefore, that would be 
saved must thus think.” 

_ Nevertheless, if properly held, not as final and 
infallible, but as necessarily imperfect and sub- 
ject to change and improvement, creeds are of 
great value as stepping-stones to something bet- 
ter. When so regarded, they will no longer serve 
to repress further investigation and prevent hu- 
man progress, but will encourage thought and aid 
in the attainment of more accurate and compre- 
hensive statements of truth. ‘‘It is impossible 


for any one who has reached, and who breathes a 
freer air of thought, to say how much he is in- 
debted for it to his earlier nurture in opinions 
which he has been taught to discard: so with 
generations; so with churches. They are be- 
holden for their subsequent freedom to the very 
creeds whose fetters they have shaken off.” 

Aside from this, their value is local and tempo- 
rary. Most of the old creeds were framed to meet 
a specific want of their own times, and were useful 
for that end. Forexample, those of the Reformed 
churches were of great value in the polemical war 
which Protestantism waged at the time of the 
Reformation against the abuses of the Catholic 
Church. But it does not follow that these old 
symbols are perfect and sufficient for all time. 
They were framed by fallible men, and are, there- 
fore, necessarily imperfect. Having served their 
time, and aided in the attainment of more ade- 
quate statements of truth, they should be dis- 
placed by the latter; which in their turn may be- 
come obsolete, for the same reasons. 


THE MORALITY OF PROHIBI TORY 
LIQUOR LAWS. 


By EDWARD EVERETT IIALE. 


- ERE is a thoughtful and very valuable essay 

on the most difficult subject of administra- 
tion.* The author is William B. Weeden, one of 
the most active practical philanthropists of the 
city of Providencs,—if we may take in its best 
sense a long word which is falling into disfavor. 
Mr. Weeden is a manufacturer who employs many 
workmen, with regard to whose lives and cireum- 
stances he is well informed. This relation to 
them gives him an opportunity to study the ef- 
fect of the liquor legislation. 

The essay now published is a book of seven 
chapters. It grew out of a paper which Mr. 
Weeden read on the same subject at Saratoga 
last October, which has been widely circulated, 
and has been the theme of much profitable dis- 
cussion. 

Of that essay the gist is this: that temperance 
is matter of morals, that you cannot force moral 
conviction on individuals ;—and, both by theory 
and by illustration, it shows that the effort to do 
so is an injury to the moral sense of the commu- 
nity. The essay just takes the ordinary argu- 
nent against enforcing Romanism by the penal- 
ties of the faggot and stake, and applies it to 
enforcing temperance by the prohibitory statutes, 
so-called. The illustrations employed are such as 
cannot but give the most eager tee-totaler subject 
for meditation. ‘‘ We do not yet know the whole 
harm which we have done the cause of govern- 
ment by thus educating two generations of immi- 
grants in a defiance of law.”” No one, so far as we 
have seen, has ventured a reply to the argument 
in that suggestion. 

The first and last chapters of the little book 
now published are substantially given to the same 
thesis as the Saratoga essay. It is to them, 
strictly speaking, that the title of the book be- 


longs, and it is to them that we beg the intelligent . 


advocates of Prohibitory Legislation to address 
their replies. Is temperance a virtue, to be 
ranked as other virtues are? If it is, why do you 
undertake to enforce it by statute more than you 
do kindness, charity, piety, truthfulness or indus- 
try? Industry is a virtue, it is a very essential 
virtue. But when -Mr. Frederic Fitz Mortimer— 
who has inherited two millions from his father— 
spends the day in bed till two o'clock, then spends 
some hours in drink, and some in gambling, and 
then is carried to bed again by his servant, there 
is no law to punish him for idleness. Why do 
you put the moral virtue of temperance on a dif- 
ferent plane from the moral virtue of industry ? 
Mr. Weeden’s introduction and his conclusion 
must be carefully studied by any serious person 
who means to answer these questions fairly. And 
any person who has accustomed himself to think 
that the prohibitory legislation is, on the whole, 
the best-working machine yet devised in this mat- 
ter must ask himself the second question: wheth- 
er, for a good working machine, it is best to sacri- 
fice the keenness of moral eagerness and the 


sensitiveness of moral purpose which belong to a _ 


subject of such terrible importance, by referring 
the whole matter to police courts and detectives 
and search warrants. You would not like to have 
your son’s honesty or your daughter's prayers 
regulated by the trial justices, Is it more safe to 
* The Morality of Prohibitory Liquor Laws. An Essay. By 
Wiliam B. Weeden. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1875. 
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leave the temperance of the town to the same 
tribunal ? 

: Our own conviction is distinct, that every sys- 
tem of what is called ‘‘license” in the Eastern 
States has hopelessly broken down. It is said, 
and we believe, that in fifteen years of such a sys- 
tem in Boston, no one person was ever prosecuted 
for violation of this elaborate system of law,—so 
completely did it become a dead letter. We have 
very little doubt that, ‘‘as a machine,” the Pro- 
hibitory Law works better than any system which 
went before it. But we have no doubt that Mr. 
Weeden is right when he argues that this is a 
matter which must not be left to the work ofa 
‘‘machine.” It is as dangerous to do so as it is to 
entrust worship, or charity, or education to the 
action of machinery. 

Mr. Weeden is a careful metaphysician, of very re- 
fined and delicate insight. Of all these moral ques- 
tions he is a master, and his treatment of them de- 
serves, as we have said, the most careful attention 
of people who care for the absolute truth. But 
his Saratoga essay was at once discussed by po- 
lemical people who do not care so much for abso- 
lute truth as they do for immediate effect. They 
came down. pell-mell with invectives and statistics 
—with what are called ‘‘ facts,” and are said to be 
more valuable to what are called practical men. 
Mr. Weeden, who would seem to be the most im- 
perturbable and good-natured of men,’ mentions 
these replies as he might any other curious ele- 
ments involved in the subject, and goes into the 
discussion not only on his own plane, but on that 
of the so-called ‘‘ practical people” who have re- 
plied to him. He says, frankly, in his Introduc- 
tion: 

“To my mind, the reasons which obtain against prohibition 
are inherent, growing out of the nature of the system itself. 
But long experience has established the truth that the most 
effective mode of discussion is to state the facts, then the 
theories and expositions which those facts suggest.” 

For this reason he introduees five curious chap- 
ters, called ‘‘ Temperance and Abstinence,” ‘‘ The 
Working of Prohibition,” ‘‘ The Grounds of Pro- 
hibition,” ‘‘ Prohibition and Regulation,” and 
** Another System.” The last is the system which 
he recommends. It is based on that of Gothen- 
burg, the second town of Sweden. All the public- 
house licenses are held by a single company, in- 
corporated by royal charter : 

“The directors use in different parts of the town just so 
many of their licenses as they deem required by the popula- 
tion. In the first place, they take care that all houses in 
which liquor is sold are light, well ventilated, and roomy. 
Into each they put a manager, on the terms that he is to take 
all his supplies of spirits from the company, and to pay over 
to them every farthing received for spirits sold, his remuner- 
ation consisting of the profits on his sales of tea and coffee, 
malt liquors, cigars, and -eatables, supplemented, in most 
cases, by a fixed salary. Once a year the company’s balance- 
sheet is submitted to and audited by the municipal author- 
ities, and therfupon the entire amount of the net profits for 
the past twelve months is paid into the municipal treasury, 
and becomes part of the general revenue of the town. All 
this is an embodiment and earnest striving after the realiza- 
tion of sundry definite conclusions about the drink traflic at 
which the Gothenburgers arrived eight years ago. They em- 
bodied the results of their experience in the following four 
principles: I. Spirits to be retailed without any profit what- 
ever to the retailer, who can thus have no temptation to 
stimulate their consumption. II. The sale of spirits on 
credit, or on the security of pledges, to be stringently pro- 


on to be well lighted, roomy, airy, and clean. IV. Good 
victuals, at moderate prices, to be always procurable in 
drinking-houses by anybody demanding them.” 

Mr. Weeden takes much interest in this scheme, 
and shows the modifications which have been 
suggested and which might be suggested to it. 

It is not, however, as we think, in these chap- 
ters that the book presents most subject for 
reflection. The author admits that he has intro- 
duced them as a sort of salvo to the people who 
had rather talk about things than principles. 
The parts of his book especially suggestive are 
the keen home-discussions of principles. ‘* Do 
you mean abstinence when you mean temper- 
ance? Do you mean external behavior or moral 
principle? If you mean moral principle, can you 
enforce it by law ?” In discussions on such ques- 
tions, and twenty other such questions, he is at 
home and is happy. And the whole field of tem- 
perance literature will be the better cultivated if 
temperance men will follow him into such fields. 

For ourselves, we are eager to say that we think 
ne has been led farther by his defense of the 
so-called rights of the individual than his own 
principles will carry him. Who is the ‘“ indivi- 
dual” in a world which is ‘‘ one body with many 
members”? The true statement is that which he 
makes very forcibly : 


“An individual is little more than a mathematical point or 
line without breadth or thickness. In combination with 


understand him, out of his intercourse with other men. The 


liberty a savage values was mot the right to catch a fish or 


j dig a yam, but the power to keep them, and to find his wife 


and children in his hut after he returned from a search after 
other rights; and he at once surrendered whatever he had to 
his chief, that he might have the liberty which comes through 
order, and cannot exist individually or unlimited by other 
liberties. It is through society and through law that we en- 
joy those individual rights which are so finely adjusted we 
cannot see the restraints, and call them natural, just.as we 
call a beefsteak natural, though it is'the result of long ages 
of fostering care applied by man to nature.”’ 

Indeed, a good deal of the gasconade which de- 
claims about the rights of the individual would 
be quieted if men could be made to note the cen- 
tral axiom which Cornewall Lewis thus expresses : 

“All sovereign legislatures, whether of one or of many, 
are, and are alene, the sources from which all rights flow. 
Yet, we hear of ‘ original rights,’ ‘ natural rights,’ etc. . .. 
All that those people mean is, that in their opinion the claims 
net they call rights ought, in seund policy, to be sanctioned 
by law.” 

Mr. Weeden frankly cites this admirable state- 
ment of Lewis’s. He tries to keep within it, and 
his arguments never trip till in his tenderness for 
the ‘‘ individual” he forgets it. 

But all legislation on such subjects, whether 
called prohibitory or regulation, depends on the 
supreme power of society over every waif and 
straw who owes his very being to the fostering 
care of society. It isa pity that the individual” 
who goes about vaporing about his ‘‘rights” 
should not be taughf squarely what he owes to 
society, and where his ‘‘rights” come from. A 
recent author, whom we need not name, in a bit 
of convenient rhetoric, says, ‘‘An individual might 
exist without society, but a society without indi- 
viduals is impossible.” It is this dream, bred of 
some of Rousseau’s fancies, that ‘‘an individual 
can exist without society,” which debases a great 
deal of the speculative writing of our time. In this 
case, we were so fortunate as to be able to test the 
rhetoric from a higher plane. By retaining the 
services of a medium of the first class, attuned to 
the finest issues, and paying her in advance, we 
were lifted to the fifth heaven, and permitted to 
‘‘actualize a possibility.” We were able to see 
what would happen to this author if his wild ex- 
clamation could be tested in truth. 

He had written this about the ‘‘ individual” in 
his lonely study at midnight, when all was still. 
Easy at such a moment to extol solitude, and 
flout ‘‘ society.” 

He rose from his bed the next morning, and re- 
turned to this charming library, to find it deadly 
cold. The thermometer was ten below zero. He 
rang for the servant, but no answer came. Society 
has deserted him. He was an “individual” left 
to ‘‘exist without society.” He ran to the cellar, 
and the furnace was full of dead cinders, which 
society had left in its flight. But, alas! society 
had left no matches. The wood-bin had been 
emptied, also. Society had neglected to fill it. 
He ran to the garden. He broke branches from 
the plum-trees and the peach-trees. He returned 
to the furnace. He tore Channing’s Self-Culture 
to pieces for kindlings, and laid the peach twigs 
deftly on the paper. Then, remembering the ex- 
periments of Robinson Crusoe, he rubbed two 
plum-sticks madly against each other, hoping that 
they would ignite. But they refused as stolidly 
as did the sticks of Crusoe. Warmed by his own 
efforts, however, he returned to the pantry. Alas! 
society had left it empty, swept and garnished. 
As an individual, he was obliged to go out on the 
piazza, with a hod full of cinders and stones from 
the pavement—which fortunately society had for- 
gotten—and he spent the morning hurling them 
at the English sparrows and street pigeons, which 
fluttered around him. They derided his efforts. 
They refused to be killed either for his breakfast 
or his dinner; and it was only when by good for- 
tune two wharf-rats, returning from forage, made 
tame and saucy by the unusual absence of society, 
crossed his path, that by one happy blow he smote 
them both, and was able to make his supper from 
their uncooked bodies. 

The next morning society had taken from him 
even the clothes which by some oversight she had 
left him at first. The metaphysical individual 
found himself in his skin—hunting such cats and 
other animals as run wild in these latitudes, and 
by his own unweaponed hands he tore from their 
bones the robes which were to warm his naked- 
ness. As he returned from his foray, the house 
itself had melted away. That, also, was the gift 
of society. He was fain to turn in under his cat- 
skin blanket on the leeward side of a snow-drift, 
to dream of the happiness of the ‘‘ individual” as 
he might. With the next day he rose with appe- 
tite quickened for his sports. As he looked back 
on his experiences as an individual, even from our 


| safe fifth heaven, we could hear him say, ‘‘ What 


a blessing that in this misery Iam hampered by 
no wife, and that I am not to leave it to any chil- 
dren.” If it be possible for one individual to exist 
a few hours without society, how merciful is the 
order that makes it impossible that any other in- 
dividual shall ever exist after him. - 

The truth is, that so soon as society exists there 
cease to be individuals. From the necessity of 
the case, the individual surrenders his individu- | 
ality. 

And all of these discussions on the laws by 
which society is to protect itself—to protect the 
rising generation and the future—must recognize 
and must teach the truth, that all men, women, 
and children, owe their very being to ‘‘ Society.” 

Mr. Weeden’s book comes none too soon. It will 
not do to pass it by unnoticed. And the advocates 
of ‘‘Free Rum,” on one side, and ef Neal Dow's | 
laws on the other, will have their hands full in 
criticising it. 


THE FIRST OF THE CARPET- 
BAGGERS. 
By JENNIE EGGLESTON ZIMMERMAN. 


T was at the close of a sultry day in 185—, that 
our household first made acquaintance with 
this now celebrated and doubtless lucrative pro- 
fession. We had gathered on the verandah, in 
order to catch whatever the twilight had to offer 
in the way of a passing breeze, but as it was in 
the latitude of Richmond, we had of course little 
reason to hope for anything below the nineties. 
Even the deep hush which pervaded the air 
seemed sultry, as if Nature herself lay panting in 
the twilight, with never a breeze to fan her brow. 

Just then and there, Mrs. Peterson came among 
us. I could have forgiven her intrusion, and the 
sensation she caused us that hot evening, if she 
had been tall and thin, and cool-looking ; but she 
was nothing of the sort. On the contrary, she was 
short and broad, and so limp-looking, with perspi- 
ration streaming down her ample cheeks, that the 
sight of her made us fan ourselves more than ever. 
She represented herself as from ‘‘ Pawrtland,” 
Maine, giving a roll and a drawl to the name of 
that city never heard frem those ‘‘ to the manner 
born.” She was accompanied by her two chil- 
dren, small victims of her propensity for wander- 
ing, and she carried in her hand an attenuated 
carpet-bag. She was the first of the carpet- 
baggers in that hapless land. 

She was looking, she said, for her husband's 
brother, who was an overseer in that neighbor- 
hood. 

‘*Peterson, Peterson,” repeated ‘my uncle, with 
a puzzled expression. ‘‘I do not remember to 
have ever heard of anyone of that name in this 
neighborhood, madam.” 

O, yes; she was quite certain of it, as she had 
had a letter from him, asking her to come on and 
make her home in his family, since her husband's 
death, and the destruction of her milliner’s shop 
by fire, had rendered her homeless. — 

My uncle, noted far and wide for his lavish hos- 
pitality, even to the humblest who asked it, im- 
mediately invited her to remain all night, and he 
would have the necessary inquiries made the next 
morning. 

Mrs. Peterson accepted his invitation quite as a 
matter of course, taking her seat, and laying aside 
her bonnet as if she had come to stay, as indeed 
she had. 

Our household embraced quite a large circle of 
young people, possessed of those keen observing 
powers which belong to youth, and their criti- 
cisms of Mrs. Peterson, after that lady had retired 
to her room, showed that if ny uncle were imposed 
upon in ,this affair, it would not be for want of 
adviee and insinuations of humbuggery. 

Not that we came to a unanimous conclusion in 
the matter. The opportunity for originating in- 
dividual theories on the subject was too inviting 
to be neglected. She was aspy, a kidnapper, an ac- 
complice of a gang of housebreakers, a woman who 
wanted to marry again and meant to bestow her 
children on us, which, in the existing state of my 
aunt’s nursery would have been a calamity in- 
deed. One, bolder than the rest, intimated that 
she was a newspaper reporter, and collecting items 
for an article on the South. In short, the differ- 
ent réles assigned to her would have taxed a 
greater ingenuity than even Mrs. Peterson’s to 
invent. 

But my upcle quoted the unanswerable apos- 
tolic injunction, ‘‘ Be not forgetful to entertain 
strangers.” He was a gentleman, too, and bound 
to protect and assist those under his roof, and I 


| have always given Mrs. Peterson credit for great 
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astuteness for the coup d’état by which she got 
herself lodged. in the house of a Virginia country 
gentleman. Once there, she well knew it would 
be no easy thing to dislodge her. : 

The next morning our always late breakfast 
was delayed nearly an hour for the guest from 
“Pawrtland.” The long table was crowded to its 
utmost capacity, there being other guests in the 
house, and several of the children were forced to 
wait for a second table. My aunt requested Mrs. 
Peterson to give Bobby a biscuit and have him 
wait with the other children. But, by an adroit 
legerdemain, the mother slid Bobby into the va- 
cant chair, and sent Georgie away with the biscuit. 
| ‘*My wife said Bobby must wait, Mrs. Peterson, 
not Georgie,” said my uncle, with distinctness. 
| **O, she can wait well enough,” said the mother, 
carelessly. 
| ‘* Girls never wait in this house when boys can 
do so,” returned my uncle, firmly. 

This was as far in the woman’s rights movement 
as my uncle ever went, the right of women and 
girls to the first and best of everything, even at 


the expense of boys and men. So Bobby was sent. 


howling away, and meek and long-suffering Geor- 
gie was substituted. 3 

After breakfast, a servant was sent to the neigh- 
boring plantations to ascertain, if possible, the 
whereabouts of Mr. Samuel Peterson. 

Suffice it to say, that in that and all the neigh- 
boring counties, whose inhabitants had all been 
brought up in their respective neighborhoods, 
and where a new comer could not fail to be 


known, no Mr. Samuel or John or Jacob Peter- | 


son, or indeed any member of that branch of the 
human family, had ever been heard of. There 
was, indeed, a Mr. Peters, but his first name was 
Hodijah, and he had never been north of Gor- 
donsville in his life, nor had he any Northern 
relatives. His brother, he affirmed, had never 
married, he wasn’t dead, and, moreover, as we all 
knew, he never had a brother. So Charley Ches- 
ter, my uncle’s son, put the case to our undisturbed 
guest, as she sat rocking herself in the parlor the 
next afternoon, while Isaiah, the unfortunate man 
upon whom had devolved this fruitless search, 
stood wiping his brows at the door. 

‘* Well, I know he’s in this neighborhood,” said 
Mrs. Peterson, with a withering glance at poor 
old Uncle Isaiah for his inefficiency, ‘‘and if your 
pa will just lend me the horses and carriage to- 
morrow, Ill go and find him.” Then ensued 
morning rides in every direction. Mrs. Peterson 
showed that she could rise early were there vu 
sufficient motive, for she had the carriage brought 
round soon after daylight each morning, and 
taking Bobby, who was on all occasions favored, 
she explored the country. Each day she returned 
with some fresh clew, which it became necessary 
to follow up the next day. Sometimes she re- 
turned to breakfast, oftener, however, accepting 
the invitations she would certainly get while 
pushing her search. If she had chosen this means 
of obtaining summer boarding and pleasant drives 
all over the country, at the small cost of walking 
out from Richmond, she succeeded remarkably 
well. She met each failure to find her brother-in- 
law with singular composure, considering that he 
was her only resource, if we except my uncle. So 
long as she had such quarters as the wide airy 
halls of Sherwood, a carriage and horses and 
driver at her command, she evidently snapped 
her fingers at fate. When she had breakfasted or 
dined at every house within a radius of twenty 
miles, and the fact, apparent at the first, that her 
relation was not to be found in that part of the 
country, could no longer be doubted, it became 
highly desirable to us to bid Mrs. Peterson good- 
bye. A large party of friends on a wedding 
journey were to come to us in a few days, and our 
uninvited guest interfered greatly with our ar- 
-rangements for the entertainment of our friends. 
It was no easy task to my kind-hearted uncle 
to thrust forth this “angel unawares,” ‘‘ very un- 
awares,” my aunt said, cruelly, from his roof, 

where she was so evidently contented, but there 
_, Was nothing else to be done. It was a disagree- 
able task, but my uncle was too chivalrous to 
leave it to his wife, though I suspect that lady 
would not have suffered so much annoyance in 
dismissing the guest as did her husband. He re- 
‘solved to give Mrs. Peterson an opportunity of 
leaving of her own motion, if that could be accom- 
plished, thereby sparing both himself and her. 
i The result could easily be foreseen, and it was 
_ With much suppressed merriment on the part of 
the younger members of the family that we 
awaited the result of my uncle’s proposed diplo- 
Macy the next morning. 


‘* Ah—good morning, Mrs. Peterson, did you 
rest well last night?” he inquired, with grave 
politeness, as that lady took her seat at the break- 
fast table. 

‘* Oh yes, pretty well, considerin’,” she answered, 
“that room’s dreadful hot.” As if the whole 
house were not hot that unmerciful weather. 

‘*Don’t you think, Mrs. Peterson, that you ’ve 
mistaken the county in which your brother lives ? 
I am quite sure he has never been in this neigh- 
borhood, and if he had been, he certainly is not 
here now.” 

No reply except a sniff. Uncle Chester changed 
his tactics. 

‘* Mary, when will our friends be here ?” 

‘* To-morrow evening,” returned my aunt, rather 
stiffly. 

‘* How many are coming, my dear?” 

‘* Well, there’s George and his bride, and Bettie 
and Sallie Deane, and the two groomsmen. Be- 
sides, I invited Mr. and Mrs. Aubrey out from 
Richmond, as they are Kate’s intimate friends.” 

‘*Kight in all,” said Uncle Chester, thought- 
fully, as if he had not counted them over the 
night before. ‘* I’m afraid you won’t know where 
to put them all.” 

‘*T’ve always thought,” said our carpet-bagger, 
helping herself to a muffin, and passing her cup 
for coffee, ‘‘that I should like to see one o’ these 
big old Virginia bridal parties. I’ve read about 
‘em, and I've read a heap about Southern man- 
ners. I shall be glad of this opportunity to make 
the acquaintance of some real stylish Southerners. 
How lucky it is ’m here.” This bit of sang froid 
caused some consternation to Uncle Chester, and 
disarranged his preconcerted plans materially. It 
was what the less charitable portion of the family 
had clearly predicted, but it made them none the 
less angry. Helen glared, Charley swore a little 
under his breath, and my uncle bit his polite lips 
to repress his astonishment. I think he had no 
other emotion than that of bewildered surprise at 
first. 

Aunt Mary grimly filled Mrs. Peterson’s cup, 
while I, it must be confessed, laughed outright. 
Such a piece of impudence I felt sure I should 
never have to laugh at again, and I never have 
had. 

‘Where will you put them all, ma?” asked 
Charley, distrusting his father’s fortitude, and 
wishing to bring things to a crisis. 

‘* Well,” said his mother coolly, ‘‘I shall give 
the bride the blue room, and put the girls in the 
room opposite; the room,” with emphasis, “at 
present occupied by Mrs. Peterson.” 

‘*Oh, yes, to be sure,” returned that lady, be- 
nevolently, ‘‘there’s plenty of room, and if you'll 
just put up another bed—” 

‘‘Mrs. Peterson,” said Uncle Chester, summon- 
ing all his resolution, ‘‘ we shall be obliged to have 
the whole of the room you now occupy, and as it 
is quite certain your brother-in-law is not in this 
county, and never was,” he added significantly. 
**I think you had better make inquiries in some 
other neighborhood.” 

The mountain of flesh quivered with ire. Uncle 
Chester hastily swallowed the dregs of his coffee, 
preparatory to flight. 

‘* Well,” the words came with a jerky sound as 
if the pent-up wrath choked their utterance, ‘I’ve 
often: heard of how hospitable the Southerners 
were, but I guess it’s like the gold in Californy, 
ta’n’t every body as finds it.” 

“The carriage will be at the door to-morrow 
morning to convey you to Richmond if that is 
where you prefer to go,” said Uncle Chester, as 
he vanished through the door. 

Mrs. Peterson did not appear again that day, 
ordering her meals sent up to her, and the next 
morning refusing to unlock her door*at all, claim- 
ing to be very sick. 

It took a good many messages, the last conveyed 
through the closed door by my uncle himself, to 
convince our summer boarder that she was well 
enough to travel. A couple of stout servants 
armed with a crowbar for the purpose of forcing 
the door, finally made her understand that it 
would save trouble if she would unlock it. She 
was up and dressed, and betrayed no sign of ill 
health. Her clothes were speedily packed, and 
our first carpet-bagger disappeared from our 
troubled midst. — 

‘Tis my ’pinion, Miss May,” said the long-suf- 
fering Isaiah, when he had returned from his last 
drive with Mrs. Peterson, ‘‘’tis my ’pinion she 
knows de streets o’ Richmond jus’ as well as you 
do yuhself. When I sot. her down on Main Street, 
she just took dem two chillen and de carpet-bag, 


| an’ walked away as swif’ an’ chuhful like as ef she 


knowed ozactly whar she was goin’, an’ tis my 
‘pinion she knowed. Don’t believe she ever saw 
de Norf in her bawn days. She’s jus’ po’ white 
trash.” 


THE ARCTIC VISITATION. 
By H. Hayne. 


OME air-born genius, with malignant mouth, 
Breathed on the cold clouds of an Arctic zone— 
fiercely breathed, those icy cleuds were blown, 
Dark mass on mass, toward the amazéd South. 


Over the land’s fair form at first there stole 

A brooding shadow flecked with tints of white: 
Then slowly, slowly grew that ominous blight, 

Till earth seemed corpse-like, reft of light and soul: 


Death-wan she lay ’neath heavens as cold and pale; 
All nature drooped toward darkness and despair; 
The pines like ghosts in Hades, gaunt and drear, 
Thrilled to the nerth wind’s long, low, desolate wail: 


The woful sky slow passionless tears did weep, 
Each shivering rain-drop frozen ere it fell. 

The woodman’s axe rang like a muffled knell; 
Faintly the echoes answered, fraught with sleep. 


The dawn seemed eve ; noon, dawn eclipsed of grace; 
The evening, night; and tender night became 

A formless void, through which no starry flame 
Touched the veiled splendor of her eorrowful face: 


Like mourning nuns, sad-robed, funereal, bowed, 
Day followed day ; the birds their quavering notes 
Piped here and there from feebie, querulous throats. 
Fierce cold beneath; above, one riftless cloud 


Wrapped the mute world—for now all winds were still, 
And locked in ice, the fettered forests gave 

No sign of life; as silent as the grave 

Gloomed desolate heath, and wild, deserted hill. 


Gazing on these, frem out the mist one day, 

I saw, a shadow on the shadowy sky, 

What seemed a phantom bird, that faltering nigh, 
Percued by the roof-tree, on a withered spray ; 


With drooping wings he stood, and drooping head. 

This fateful time had wrought the minstrel wrong; 
Even as I gazed, our southland lord of song 

Dropped through the blasted branches, breathless, dead! 


A chillier shade crept o’er the frozen dearth, 
Wherethrough a strange, swift rustling weirdly stirred, 
The ghost perchance of that impassioned bird 

Bound for the sunlight of some lovelier earth! 


LETTER FROM GEORGIA. 
CoLumBts, Ga., March 3, 1875. 

Editor Christian Union: | 
HE evident good feeling and fairness with 
which you try to put the condition of the 
South before the people is appreciated by us, and 
encourages me to try to correct through your col- 
umns an error which you, as well as other editors 
who mean us well, seem to have fallen into. You 
all seem to consider opposition to the present ad- 
ministration as disloyalty to the Union, and also 
give as evidence of it the fact that, with less 
representation than the Northern States, the 
Southern States have twice as many ex-army offi- 
cers elected to Congress. You appear to have 
entirely overlooked the fact that while at the 
North only a small minority of public men were 
in the army, at the South every man of character, 
nearly, was in active service, even those who op- 
posed disunion at first sustaining it so soon as 
their State seceded. I have not the data before 
me, but if l remember correctly you will find that 
a large majority of the radical members from the 
South, who are not carpet-baggers, were Confed- 
erate soldiers, yet their election is not held to in- 
dicate ‘‘ disloyalty ” in their constituents. Pelham 
and Hays, of Alabama, were both colonels in the 
Confederate service ; Whitely, of Georgia, and 
Jack Brown, defeated radical candidates, were, 
the one a major and the other a colonel in the 
Confederate army. So that you may perceive 
that even were it desirable it would be a very dif- 
ficult matter to find men qualified far Congress 

who had not served the Confederacy. 7 
I am sure that did the thinking people of the 
North only know the true feelings and conduct of 
our people, our troubles would be at an end. I 
wish we could persuade you to send out a corre- 
spondent, to mix thoroughly with our people and 
report exactly what he saw. You would then be 
able to do moré good to both sections than other- 
wise would be possible. 
Did it ever occur to you to consider the fact 
that all the former slaves sent to Liberia, who can 
get money to return, do come; and instead of 
stopping among their admirers and professed 
friends at the North, they hasten back to live 
near their old masters, not in the least afraid of 
the terrible ‘‘K. K. K.,” or the White Leagues, or 
other terrible things which serve to ornament the 
pages of the illustrated papers and excite Con- 

gress ? SUBSCRIBER. 
[The writer of the above sends us his name, and we print 


his letter because we are anxious to do full justice to the 
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Southern people. But he is entirely mistaken in supposing that | 


the Caristian Union bas ever intimated that either * opposition 
to the present Administration,” or the election of Southern 
ex-army officers to Congress, is any evidence of disloyalty to 
the Union. His explanation is needed, doubtless, by many 
Northern people, but not by us.—EDITOR.] 


DR. HALV’S YALE LECTURES ON 
PREACHING. 


HE ‘“‘ Lyman Beecher Lectureship on Preach- 

ing” was founded four years ago for the benefit of 
Yale Divinity School by Mr. Henry W. Sage, of Brook- 
lyn. It is designed to secure to the students, in addi- 
tion to their professional studies, a course of lectures, 
annually, on the art of preaching, from some eminently 
successful preacher of any evangelical denomination, 
in which his own experience shall be more or less 
interwoven. It has been the steady aim of the Sem- 
inary, not only to make accomplished theologians, but 
effective and successful preachers. This Lectureship 
has marked a new era in its history and work by 
turning attention more directly to the practical work 
of the ministry, and helping to bridge the gulf be- 
tween the theoretical and the practical. It brings to 
the students the ripened fruit of the widest and most 
valuable experience. The presence of distinguished 
divines and the exalted ideals of preaching held up 
are not the least advantageous results of these lect- 
ures. This contact with leading men of different de- 
nominations is promotive, also, of catholicity of spirit, 
and enlarged sympathies. For three years past these 
lectures were given by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 
The course this year, just completed, has been given 
by Dr. John Hall. 

He introduced the course by explaining the nature 
of the church, its ordiuances, and the relation of the 
pastor to them, in order to clearer views of the work 
of the ministry. This, according to the direction of 
Christ, is two-fold: first, to make disciples; second, 
“Teaching all men whatsoever I have commanded 
you.” The matter of preaching is thus determined, re- 
lieving the minister of much responsibility. This shuts 
out much that has crept into pulpit instruction. Scien- 
tific teaching, as such, is ruled out; so, also, all mere 
speculation. Ministers are to be expositors of the 
Bible, presenting settled truth, and not, like the hea- 
then philosophers, continually seeking to find out and 
teach some new thing. 

In order to the widest usefulness, the minister must 
know his people thoroughly. Spiritual influences 
move through the channels of confidence and affec- 
tion very largely, and he should bring himself into 
these relations by mingling with them at their homes. 
Nowhere else can he become so well acquainted with 
them as here. It is well to systemize this work, and 
some kind of previous intimation as to sections or 
families to be visited was recommended. After meet- 
ing with his people thus, sympathizing with them in 
trials, praying with them, or listening to their recitals 
of struggles with sin, he can never feel toward them 
as before, and his words from the pulpit will carry 
greater significance to them ever after. This pastoral 
work has a direct bearing on preaching. It naturally 
leads to a better choice of material, affords illustra- 
tions from real life, teaches the minister the Janguage 
of common men, and strengthens his power of im- 
pression. This work is by no means to supersede vig- 
orous preaching. It is rather to supplement it, and 
render it more effective. 

Dr. Hall dwelt at some length on expository preach- 
ing as one of the best methods of presenting Bible 
truth. It has many advantages both to preacher and 
people. There seems to be a strong temptation among 
ministers to turn aside from the great foundation 
truths of the gospel, and to substitute partial or sec- 
tional truth. This arises in part from devominational 
zeal, and also from the distracting influence of relig- 
ious controversies. From the consequent lack of a 
deeply inwrought sense of a God of holiness, and of 
obligation to him, many persous easily let go their 
religious professions. This can only be remedied by 
presenting truth in its true proportions and relations. 
All other truths should revolve around the central 
sun of Christ doctrine. No method is better adapted 
to secure this than frequent expository preaching. 
By thus bringing large portions of God’s word to bear 
upon men’s consciences, their sluggish spiritual life is 
quickened; and the minister’s preparation for such 
preaching is one of the best means of familiarizing his 
Own mind with Scripture. It also renders the produc- 
tion of his regular discourses much easier. 

But expository preaching does not consist in simply 
giving a godly talk on some ‘passage, nor is it a ram- 
bling paraphrase, or a compilation of the views of dif- 
ferent commentaries. True expository preaching in- 
volves hard work. It consists in taking a portion of 
Scripture having a certain unity in itself, then finding 
out its true significance by the use of all available 
helps, grammar, lexicon, etc. After thorough exam- 
ination, meditation and prayer, and the heart is all 
aglow, go to the pulpit and give the fruits of your 
study as well as you can, with fervor and force. This 
implies acquaintance with the original text, the im- 
portance of which can hardly be overestimated. 

The necessity of thorough theological study was 
strongly emphasized. He had no sympathy with the 
tendency manifested in some quarters to decry this 
study. But it is not so much this, in reality, that is 
depreciated, as the exploration of extinct volcanoes, a 


work which is profitable only for naturalists. Theol- 
ogy is the noblest of sciences, and, although the minis- 
ter should uot teach it in the technical language of 
the schools, he should bring it to the range of popular 
thought, in the plain language of common life. This 
he cannot do save by a thorough mastery of it him- 
self. Some phases of theological study seem to have 
greater relative prominence at one time than another, 
however, and at the present time it is especially need- 
ful that the preacher be familiar with the department 
of church history. : 

Some practical suggestions on the preparation of 
sermons were presented. It is of the first importance, 
he said, that the preacher himself fully understand his 
subject. A good test of this is to talk it over with 
some one, and if heis on a lower intellectual plane than 
himself so much the better. If it cannot be made clear 
to him, and readily, it is not in a sufficieutly ripened 
state to be preached. The theme should be simple; 
something that does not go too far beyond the range 
of the people; and the matter should be great enough 
to constitute the burden of a sermon. Great themes 
should be dwelt upon. As there is inspiration in 
simply looking upon Mt. Blanc, so there are Alps and 
Andes of truth in the Bible, which are inspiring to be- 
hold, and these should be constantly held up to the 
view of the people. The sermon should have a dis- 
tinct aim, the time, place and circumstances being re- 
garded, as well as the minister’s own temper of mind. 
For the best results, there should be conscious, present 
sympathy with the great truths he would preach. 

Much of the effectiveness of a sermon turns upon its 
delivery. Various methods have been pursued, and 
with good effect, each possessing some advantages 
peculiar to itself. Some write out the sermon care- 
fully, and read it word for word from the pulpit. 
Others memorize it after writing, and then repeat it. 
A third method is to prepare a brief skeleton, with 


heads and catch-words, and to deliver the sermon 


from this, using such language as is suggested at the 
time. It is better to carry this plan one step further, 
and fix the details in memory. A fourth method, 
and the one practised by the speaker, and especially 
recommended, is to write out the sermon care- 
fully, then lay the manuscript aside, and preach 
the substance as well as possible, without regard to 
the language employed in writing. Some things may 
escape the memory, but the mind often exercises a 
kind of instinct at such times as to what is most fitting, 
which is frequently more reliable than deliberate judg- 
ment. Some of the characteristics of good preaching 
were pointed out—first in regard to a good sermon, 
next with reference to continuous preaching. The 
sermon should contain religious truth in distinction 
from that which is merely abstract or ethical. The 
preacher is not to say simply, “I think,’’ thus direct- 
ing attention to himself, but, ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord,” 
and behind this he should hide himself and his own 
opinions. The truth selected should be fitting in its 
relation to himself and to the circumstances of his 
hearers. If the people see that their condition is ap- 
preciated, the way is opened at once to their sympa- 
thies. It is essential, too, that the truth be presented 
in the right spirit, otherwise it may hinder men more 
than help them. It is the work of the minister to per- 
suade and save, not to overwhelm imaginary oppo- 
nents, or to exalt self. Therefore the sermon should 
be couciliatory in its tone, and evangelical in its char- 
acter. 

How to secure variety, freshness, and interest in 
pulpit ministrations, is often a matter of difficulty, 


i 


especially with young ministers, and questionable ex- 


pedients are frequently resorted to. One of these is 
class preaching, the manifest tendency of which is to 
lessen the interest in the regular services, and for this 
reason it is not to be recommended. He would make 
no exception in the case of children, but would throw 
something into the regular sermon adapted to them, in 
the, way of incident, illustration, or appeal. Thus_they 
will grow up, feeling that they are an integral part of 
the church. Hedid not approve of announced preach- 
ing. It tends to competitive preaching, which is an 
abomination. When announcements cease, people 
will begin to think that the minister has ‘“‘run out,’’ 
and has nothing left to do but to preach the gospel! 
It is well to notice prominent events of the times iu 
preaching, but itis better to introduce them pbaturally 
in the ordinary sermons than otherwise. A legitimate 
means of promoting variety and interest is vigorous 
consecutive preaching, either formally or informally. 
Occasionally it will be found profitable to take such 
themes as The Lord’s Prayer, The Beatitudes, or The 
Minor Prophets, for a series of sermons. It is aston- 
ishing how much ignorance of the Bible prevails, even 
among the most intelligent classes, and the preacher 
should embrace every opportunity to turn his people 
to Bible study. On such occasions as baptisms, public 
professions of faith, collections for benevolent pur- 
poses and the like, it is well to give substantial in- 
struction on these subjects. This builds up the life of 
the church, and helps to promote variety and interest. 

Preaching for the times is to be less modified than is 
generally advocated in his opinion. The necessity is 
over estimated. The characteristics of the day, both 
the evil and the excellent, are to be borne in mind, 
and the preacher is to be guided by them in a meas- 
ure, Some of the leading evil tendencies are, an inor- 
dinate love of wealth; extravagance in expenditure; 
an over-rating of physical studies; an ill-proportioned 
reverence for art; and an undue deference or idolatry 


for genius. A wise direction of these tendencies in 
many cases, not their uprootal, should be his aim. 


Among the advantageous character#tics of the times. 


which he may legitimately seek to utilize may be men- 
tioned a tendency to independence of thought; a 
growing yearning for sympathetic, if not organie 
church union; growth of the mission gpirit, and a 
spirit of intense activity throughout the church. 

The last lecture was a fitting close to the series, both 


in the earnestness of its presentation and its subject — 


matter. He pointed out some of the sources of confi- 
dence and power on which the minister may justly 
rely as he enters the pulpit. His own official standing 
is not to be entirely ignored. The fact that he is an 
educated man, and specially prepared on the truth in 
hand, may be a source of confidence. The influence 
of his own life is itself a power, if it has been given 
faithfully to ministering to the people, and if his pas- 
torate is not too short to admit of his laying up this 
influence. His whole character and life should give 
momentum to what he says. But above all, the Holy 
Spirit is promised which may be received to that de- 
gree to which we are willing to avail ourselves of it. 
It is the highest and noblest source of power. | 

At the conclusion of the course, Dr. Hall met the 
students for the purpose of answering questions. 
Many valuable suggestions were called out. He did 
not approve the “free seat’’ system as a means of 
reaching the masses. It is an outgrowth of sentiment, 
and ignorance of human nature, and not in harmony 
with the genius of our people. Clerical smoking did 


not receive much sympathy. He regarded as absurd 


the assertions of some that a minister should avoid 
speaking toa woman alone. A great deal of nonsense 
has been written on the subject lately. Theaters were 
condemned. They have never been effective for pur- 
poses of moral teaching, and their influence on the 
whole is mischievous. 

The lectures were all practical, earnest, and 
thoroughly impregnated with Bible truth. The illus- 
trations and incidents of personal experience were 
peculiarly apt and telling. There was manifestly less 
effort to introduce anything strikingly original than to 
emphasize some of the good old things which are liable 


to be disregarded. The Bible as the great source of © 


power, and the great work of the minister to teach 
and apply seemed to be an ever-present thought. He 
spoke as to ordinary men who are to be placed over 
ordinary congregations. The beautiful simplicity, 
sincerity, and Christ-like spirit of the man were 
especially impressive, and the influence both of his 
words and his spirit will not readily vanish. 


YALE Drvinity Scuoon, 
March 12. 


F. T. L. 


Hecture-Aoom Calk, 


BY 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH: A RETROSPECT. 
FRIDAY EVENING, March 12, 1875. 


HEN our Master commanded his people to 
let their light shine so that men should see 
their good works and glorify God, I suppose the apos- 
tles gave to us an example of their interpreta- 
tion of its meaning; and when mentioning the 
different churches that had sprung up under their ad- 
ministration, they rehearsed to them their good works 
and the more signal qualities of Christian life which 
had been developed in them. For you will find in the 
writings especially of Paul, a recognition of the good 
qualities both of men and of churches, which shows 
how much he believed worthy praise to be a proper 
mora! instrument; how much he felt there was to be 
gained by encouragement, or by the recognition of 
goodness among people. 

I make these remarks as preliminary to some state- 
ments which Lam going to make about this church; 
for this church, I may say, is my child,—I have been 
here so long, and have come now to such years of dis- 
cretion (if lam ever to come to a period of discretion 
at all, I suppose that I may think that 1 have reached 
it by this time.) 


While I shall not rehearse anything for the sake of | 


personal .gratulation, there are some higher reasons 
why I want to point out to you certain elements in the 
history of this church as occasion for thanksgiving, 
for devout recognition before God, and for encourage- 
ment in your future Christian life. 


I came here when as yet there was none of it. There. 


was the shadow of a church gathered together; and 
from that time—now twenty-seven years, going on 
twenty-eight—I have been the pastor; and I wish to 
say that this church has grown up, not under my per- 
sonal influence so much as under the influence of the 
great doctrinal truths which I have preached among 
you. Therefore, ye are our letters of orthodoxy. Ye 
are our representatives in practical life of what is 
likely to be the fruit of the distinctive and peculiar 
doctrines which have been preached in this church. 

I call you to witness, that while I have forbidden 
absolutely, and made it almost impossible, that any- 
body should touch, or criticise personally, or in any 
respect meddle with my pulpit; that while I have 
most jealously maintained my personal independence, 
and refused to be limited, dictated to, or in any way 
hindered, in the proclamation of the truth as God 
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gave tu see it; yet, that on the other hand, I have 
maintain. i, from the beginning, the most profound 
desire tivit there should be a church-life among you 
quite ind: peudent of me, and that as the pulpit was 
independent, so.should the pew: be also, I have scru- 
pulously avoided meddling witb the liberties of this 
church, except to enforce them My simple aim, from 
the begiuning, has been to develop umong you as bigh 


a standard of manhood, aud of Christian wanhood, as. 


the infirmity of human nature would permit; and for 
that—th» exaltation of manhood in Christ’ Jesus—I 
have labored, in season and out of season: not without 
flaw. not without fault, not without sin; but, as God 
is my witness, with every power of my soul, and body 
and understanding, from year to year. More than a 
quarter of a century that bas been my aim—the glory 
of God as developed in this church. Now, our lot fell 
ina very critical time in the world’s history. It fell 
in a time when every principle of human government 
was in debate; when every element of human charac- 
ter, when every right of man as an individual, or in 
his religious relations, or in his civil relations, or in his 
industrial relations, was brought into discussion. 

I allude to the great transition, which now happily 
is ended, from a nation holding millions of sluves, toa 
nation that has shaken its garments free from that 
great guilt. During that conflict, this Church, large, 
and growing larger every year, maintained no doubt- 
ful position. Right through that: great struggle and 
controversy this church went, growing stronger and 
stronger; right through the war this church went; and 
when the nation was racked, and parties were divided, 
there was & consentaneous feeling here;. and God gave 


‘us great peace; and in the midst of war revivals 


flourished. 

We had a part in that conflict which history will not 
fail to record; for although I cannot say that all has 
been done by this great church that it ought to have 
done, I will say that in an extraordinary measure, as 
compared with other churches, this church made itself 
felt in that great conflict; and it was not because we 
ran around and blew the trumpet, and raised an en- 
thusiastn: it was the legitimate out-working of the 
great truth of manhood, that God made men in bis 
own image, and that Christ had redeemed them, and 
that of all things under the sun, man, the poorest, the 
lowest, and the least was of the most value. 

When twenty-five years had elapsed, I think it was, 
I said on the platform in the adjoining building, that 
there never had in this great church, through all these 
perilous and exciting periods, been so much trouble or 
misunderstanding as to require me to call the deacons 
or the Examining Committee together; that for 
twenty-five years there had never’a Gifficulty arisen, 
in the midst of all this outward strife and agitation, 
which required me to deliberate with an officer of the 
church as to what we should do. 

Well, I had not the least idea of that on the edge of 
which I was standing when I made that statement—for 
it was not a boast. We wefe just then on the edge of 
the most serious intestine troubles and difficulties that 
we have ever had, or that, perhaps, have come into 
any church. Iam now alluding to the earlier stages 
of discipline which we attempted, and about which 
there was divided counsel. In the beginning of that 
matter I was a spectator; because just as soon as.any 
charges were made against any person in this church, 
I knew that those charges centered upon me, directly 
or indirectly; amd Isaid to myself, ‘‘ Although I am 
Chairman of the Examining Committee, I will never 
attend one single meeting of that Committee in which 
this subject is to be introduced;’* and I never did. 
From reasons of delicacy, from reasons of just equity, 
I determined that the whole matter should be adjudi- 
cated by the whole brotherhood. -I determined that 
since I myself was implicated, either immediately or 
remotely, I would use no personal: influence whatso- 
ever, but would leave my case in the hand of God, and 
in the hands of this church here. [Applause.] Hush! 
hush! I am not speaking to-night for your enthus- 
iasm; Iam speaking for the honor. of my Master. I 
am speaking for the sense that I have of the invalua- 
bleness of those truths which I havé preached among 
you, and of which you are the example and the fruit. 

And so, when the church was brought into. that 
very great stress and difficulty, I marked, with a con- 
tinued though silent joy, the effect of the great truths 
of fellowship and of divine and human love that had 
not only characterized my preaching, but that had so 
far emphasized it as to spread great Alarm among my 
brethren in the ministry: for so much had I insisted 
upon this cardinal gospel principle that the regnant 
power of the universe was sympathetic love, that the 
distinctive element of Christianity was love that never 
faileth, that endureth all things, that believeth all 
things and that beareth all things—so much had I in- 
sisted, on this, that men_ said, “ ‘The sterner and more 


_ Substantial elements of theology hgve been given up 


there ’’; and it became a matter of. no small moment 
to know what would be the effect of my peculiar dis- 
tinctive theology upon the Christian ‘brotherhood, 
upon the cburch and upon the age. Therefore, when 
the storm came up I looked to see how the old ship 
would carry herself; and she went safely through 
that first storm, with wide differences of opinion, and 
with feelings as intense as was the members’ love for 
me—for those who were on the one side, and those who 
were on the other side, were animated alike by a cen- 
tral feeling of love to this church and to its pastor. 
There was the zeal of one side thinking that theirs was 


the only proper method, and there was the zeal of the 
other side thinking that theirs was the only proper 
method; but it did not split nor deharmonize the 
church, 

Then came the inter-action of sister churches. 
Now, there is nothing more provocacious in this 
world, to untempered human nature, than the inter- 
ence of persons who have no right to interfere. There 


is nothing that tries men’s graces so much. It is all. 
very well to preach about fellowship, and to preach 


about patience and gentleness; but you go in and 
meddle’ with a mother’s baby, and see where the 
Christian grace will be. You step across the street to 
your neighbor’s house and find fault with your neigh- 
bor’s housekeeping, and see how hospitable a recep- 
tion you will receive. You undertake to interfere 
with others in matters that do not concern you, or in 
ways that are offensive to the fundamental instincts 
of intercommunication, and you will see that human 
nature manifests itself in the most combative ways, 
grace to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Now, this was a great church; it had had a good deal 
of praise; it had a very considerably good opinion of 
itself; and to find itself brought under the judgment 


‘of sister churches in a manner which seemed tov it in- 


sidious, insincere, and unjustified either by facts or 


-ecclesiastical law, was a very great trial. I will not 


say that Satan did not get any advantage: I will not 
say that he did not reap small crops of anger and ill- 
will, or of envy and malice; I will not say that there 
was no recalcitration—that is, kicking back; but I 
will say that this church maintained itself in a sub- 
stantial unity, and, on the whole, in that spirit which 
was consistent with the work of revivals, with the 
spirit of the Gospel; and we weathered that second 
strait, blessed be God! 

When the national council was called, and called in 
a manner which set at defiance every principle of 
equity, and in a manner which will, in times to come, 
be written down with words severer than such as I 
choose to employ, the church felt the indignity; but it 
did not avenge itself. It did notin any way attempt, 
except by fair and calm statements, to right itself be- 
fore men. It put its trust and vindication in the hands 
of God. Then followed, close upon that, the other 


trials—for God was really dealing with this church... 


Lest, through the abundance of revelations given to it, 
it should be puffed up, he sent not one thorn, but a 
whole crown. We went into the investigation and the 
severe experiences of last summer; and out of that we 
have goneinto the present emergency—of which I only 
speak now just to allude to it, and to say that the 
great doctrines which have been preached in this 
church have been thoroughly vindicated. I cannot 
conceive how they should be vindicated more 
signally than they have been by the conduct of this 
church: first, negatively, by the amount of ill-will 
that might have been shown, but which kas been 


suppressed; by the amount of evil, severe and un-- 


charitable speaking that might have been indulged 
in, but which I have reason to believe, to a very 
extraordinary degree, has been estopped. I think 
the church has not lost its spimtuality; I think it has 
not lost its spirit of prayer; I think it has not been 
made selfish so as to abandon its outward work, and so 
as to be driven in upon itself, being an object of self- 
consideration. I believe it has not become querulows 
nor self-vindicatory, nor hasty. 

It has been patient, self-controlling, trusting in God: 
not without anxiety, not without the most profound 
feeling, and yet maintaining such a faith in God asI 
have vever known iu a church of three thousand per- 
sons. Going through two or three years of the most 
potent influences that could annoy, vex, stir up, and 
divide, here you are an undiminished church, almost 
without a seam, and almost without a leaf falling from 
this tree of life; and to-day, you are working in your 
mission schools—in one with a revival, and in the 
other with a revival; and you are working with a re- 
vival spirit in your own school, with conversions here 
and conversions there. In your midst the whole 
great economy of the Gospel is being maintained, and 
the cause of righteousness is going on not impeded, 
but augmented; and your Christian graces are be- 
coming deeper and wider and more luminous than 
ever before; so that the troubles and afflictions which 
have been gent upon you have been blessed of God to 
your growth in grace. 

Now, I say that I beliv¥é these things have not come 
to pass from my counseling, nor by any arrangements 
of my own. They are not the result of any marshaling 
or drilling on my part. You are witnesses that there 
has been nothing of the sort. Because I have preached 


to you such a view of the Lord Jesus Christ; because I 


have preached to you such a view of the love of God; 
because I have preached to you such a view of manhood 
in Christ Jesus—tbat is the reason why God bas kept 
you in such peace. That is the reason why you have 
been blessed. Itis to the truth which has been preached 
among you that thisis due. It has been attributable 
to the power of God with his own truth. 

And I stand, to-day, feeling that if I were to die to- 
morrow I should die without a pang in regard to the 
doctrines that I have preached in this church. They 
have been vindicated as doctrines seldom have been, 
in the fruit which they have borne in you during these 
perilous, trying, hard times. 

Now, if the day dawns,—and the night is passing 
away,—I believe that the same divine Spirit, through 
the same grand, majestic, eternal truths, will keep 


you unto salvation, in meekness, in humbleness. in 
sweetness, in gentleness, in all fruitfulness, through the 
love of the Lord Jesus Christ. And may God keep us 


all. 
PRAYER. 


O THOU that hast guided us to thee, we commit our- 
selves for guidance into thy hand. Thy name it is that has 
been to us power. Thy Spirit has been the cloud that went 
by day before us and over us; and it has been the fire that 
at night guided and defende@us. And we desire, O Lord our 
God, now, looking back upon this widespread campaign of 
trial into which thou hast conducted thy people, to recognize 


has been not one thorn too many; not one cross too much; 
not one pressure too severe ; not one thing that we could de- 
sire to have taken away. 

Thou that didst bow down and cry out when the cup was 
put to thy lips, thou -hast taught us, when the trial is sever- 
est, to cry out. Thou that, when a Prince and a Saviour, 
didst rejoice over thy trouble and sorrow, blessed to thine 
eternal glory, grant that we, in retrospect, may look upon 
all the way in which thou hast been pleased to lead us with 
joy and grateful thanksgiving. 

What are we, that thou shouldst be so kind to us, chastis- 
ing us? What are we, that thou shouldst so solicitously at- 
tend to our want, giving the bitter needed medicine to every 
symptom? O thou faithful Nurse, O thou Surgeon and Phy- 
sician, in every touch of thine from which we shrank, or in 
every pain from which we cried out, thou hast brought life; 
and so, as it is passing, we desire to reeognize the presence 
of God among us, and the blessings which we have had. 
We thank thee, not for our own sake. Lord Jesus, is 
not the world dying for want of thee? Is not the world 
standing in its paces, nearly still, because the power of dis- 
interested love is so small, and because there is so little self- 
sacrifice and patience under tribulation and trials? and art 
thou not doing the work of ages when thou dost raise up 
those who shall stand before the world maintaining the spirit 
of Christ Jesus? We thank thee for all that work, great, 
mysterious, divine, with which thou hast wrought within 
this church, to cleanse them jof pride, of vanity, of worldly- 
mindedness, and to bring them into the image of thine own 
self, making them charitable and forbearing toward others, 
praying for those who despitefully use them and persecute 
them, forgiving them and helping them. 

Lord God, we beseech of thee that this spirit may grow, 
and not depart. Shall our Master suffer and be sweet-minded, 
and shall the disciple suffer only to be arrogant and censori- 
ous? Make us like children. Fill us with thine own spirit. 
Bless our schools—those nurseries into which are gathered the 
dear children that otherwise could have no such knowledge 
as they are receiving. Fill the hearts of the teachers with a 
compassion which shall never die, that they may spend and 
be spent, severally, for the sake of those who without them 
couid pot have Jesus made known to them. 

We pray that all the teachers in our schools, out-lying or at 
home, may be in mind and spirit so Christ-like that men, 
seeing them, shall long to be taught of them, and brought 
into the right way. 

We have not long to live, and yet we shall live as long as 
thou dost; but here upon earth, the places that know us will 
soon know us no more forever. We feel already the pressure 
of the crown. We that suffer with thee shall reign with thee. 
Lord, we have suffered with thee in thy poor; in the slaves; 
in the wandering emigrant; in the ignorant; in the weak, 
the sick, and the perishing. We have sought to serve thee in 
serving the needy. We have suffered with thee, and we shall 
reign with thee. Thou never dost betray thy word, and thou 
hast promised. 

And now, keep usin perfect peace. If God be for us, who 
can be against us? May we cast our burdens on the Lord, 
and bear away from thee day by day a song, so that wher- 
ever we may go, by our cheer, and courage, and purity, and 
faith, and love, and hope, we may be known as Christ’s men, 
until he greets us, saying, Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vants, enter into the joy of your Lord; and then we will cast 
our laurel at thy feet, O Beloved! chief among ten thousand 
and altogether lovely, and say, Not unto us, not unto us, 
but unto thy name be the praise, forever and ever. Amen. 


Hooks aud Authors. 


A RECOVERED MANUSCRIPT. 


Antiquities of Long Island. ¥ 4 Gabriel Furman. To which 
is added a by Henry Ondesdosik, Jr. Edited 
by Frank Moore. New York: J. Bouton 


The author of this volume was known in his 
day as an able, enthusiastic antiquarian and book- 
collector. In 1824, which to the Brooklynite of to-day 
seems to have been about the date of the good old 
times, Mr. Furman published a volume of geographical 
and historical notes on Brooklyn, a work which has 
ever since been highly prized. His principal work, 
however, was left in manuscript, and it somehow 
disappeared from sight and mind for half a century, 
when Frank Moore, who seems to have’an unerring 
scent for historical documents, unearthed it in a 
second-hand book-store. 

Fortunately for the antiquarian, Long Island is not 


outside of the city of Brooklyn, are about as little dis- 


+turbed as those of the most conservative country in 


Europe. Its easy approach by water naturally at- 
tracted settlers very early in the colonial period, and 
its remains therefore date back about as far as those 
of New England, Virginia, and the Floridas. Its 
agricultural population, while as good farmers as any 


ligence than those of many neighborhoods more 
“live,” preserve very largely that regard for old land- 
marks and customs which in many other localities was 
of our inheritances from our Ftropean forefathers the 
first to be lost. In the central and the eastern part of 
the Island may even to-day be found sturdy, perfect 
ideals of the English farmer, and thrifty old farmers 


living on homesteads that have been in their families 


that thou has been the Captain of their salvation. And there 


on the road to anywhere; its antiquities, therefore, - 


in the Union, and of a great deal higher average intel- - 
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for two centuries. How long this state of things will 
exist, now that the omnipresent summer boarder has 
found his way into every part of the Island, is hard to 
determine, but we are filled with dismal apprehen- 
ions. 

; Mr. Furman has more to do with ancient traditions 
and customs than natural antiquities, however. Ac- 
cording to Indian tradition the headquarters of his 
Satanic majesty were at one time on Long Island, and 4 
that warrior gathered on Léng Island the ammuopition 
(stones) with which to wage war upon the Indians of 
Connecticut, over whom he claimed dominion. The 
air of Connecticut seems to have been as stimu- 
lating to the intellect then as now, for we read 
‘that the great warrior was repulsed and compelled to 
retreat to Throgg’s Point, from which he skipped 
over convenient stepping stones to the Long Island 
side. At Cold Spring he heaped all the rocks on the 
island, and amused himself by throwing them across 
the Sound at his foes. However slender may be the 
foundation for this fragment of history, it is certain 
that Connecticut farmers opposite Cold Spring find 
enough stones to justify such a theory, and that Long 
Islanders sorrowfully assure us that the fight certainly 
did not end for lack of ammunition. We find re- 
corded in this book a repetition of the story that 
cattle were in ancient days driven from Red Hook to 
Governor’s Island, over ground through which now 
flows Buttermilk Channel, with water enough to float 
vessels of the greatest draught. This same channel, 
by the way, affords some actual facts on the progress 
‘of erosion, which overturn many of the geological 
computations which have amazed the world and 
afflicted the church. 

The first church on the Island was built at South- 
ampton, in 1645, by English Dissenters, and the salary 
of the pastor was £100 per annum—an enormous salary 
two centuries ago, when flour and meat sold at a 
penny a pound, and people bought but one suit of 
elothes a year. In 1654 the Governor ordered a Dutch 
Reformed church to be built at Flatbush for the bene- 
fit of the residents of that village, Flatlands and 
Brooklyn. The pastor occasionally made a missionary 
trip to Brooklyn. Later, we find the citizens of Brook- 
lyn, through respectful petition, informing Governor 
Stuyvesant that the road to Flatbush was very bad, 
the difficulty of going to New York to church was 
Very great on account of the East River lying be- 
tween, and they therefore petitioned for leave to call 
& minister themselves. The Governor graciously sent 
his treasurer and the burgomaster of New York as a 


committee to investigate the matter, and upon their | 


favorable report he gave the desired permission. 
When the new pastor arrived from Holland he re- 
ceived from the Flatbush pastor a list of the faithful 
in Brooklyn, the number being twenty-five. About 
twenty years later an Episcopal Church was founded, 
and the Methodists seem to have been active soon 
after the rise of their sect. The Roman Catholics did 
not build until 1822. 

Burials seem to have been matters to which the 
Dutch on Long Island devoted the most careful atten- 
tion. The first money earned by a young man after 
coming of age was converted iuto coin and saved to 
meet his funeral expenses; it was considered a great 
disgrace, after the age of twenty-three, to die without 
leaving money enough to pay his funeral expenses. 
It was also the custom to appropriate new clothing 
for each member of the family, to serve as a burial 
suit when occasion demanded, and such clothing was 
never used for any other purpose. We read that boun- 
ftiful feasts were prepared for funeral parties, and 
that rum, brandy, gin, pipes, tobacco and cigars were 
passed among the attendants at funerals as a simple 
act of hospitality. Funeral * hospitality’’ reached its 
height in Albany, however, for there it became the 
custom to send out special invitations to funerals, 
each invitation being accompanied by a present of a 
linen scarf, a pair of black silk gloves, a bottle of old 
Madeira wine, and two ‘funeral cakes.’ The age of 
the wine was, in the case of married people, deter- 
mined by the time they had passed in wedlock, for it 
‘was the custom for a young man when about to be 
married to send to Madeira for a pipe or two of the 
best wine; part of this was used at the marriage feast, 
and the remainder was saved for funeral presents on 
the decease of himself or his wife. ° 
4 Schools were provided for by the Dutch in the earli- 
est days of the colony, and the schoolmaster was a 
Very important personage. In addition to the ordi- 
mary duties of a teacher, he was the chorister and bell- 
ringer of the church; he read many of the “lessons” 
as well as the Commandments and Articles of Faith 
to the congregation, instructed the children in the 
catechism on Sunday, provided water for the baptismal 
service, bread and wine for the communion, gave the 
funeral invitations and tolled the bell. When the La | 


was three cents per pound, eggs four cents per dozen, 
butter six cents per pound, and wheat sold at less than 
a cent a pound. There is alittle crumb of comfort, 
however, in comparing these figures with the price of 
labor: carpenters received forty cents per day, ma- 
sons charged forty-four. Farm hands worked for 
thirty cents, but in harvest time they increased their 
price to thirty-seven cents. The mail was at first 
managed by private enterprise, the carrier being post- 
master of every town hevisited. In later days—many 
years inside the present eentury, iv, fact, when the 
mail was carried in coaches—it was the custom, when a 
village was off the post road, for the driver to lay the 
mail for that town on a particular stone by the road- 
side, upon which stone he would find whatever matter 
he was expected to forward. 

We have not space in which to notice the many 
other curious bits of information with which the book 
is filled, nor the noted objects referred to by the au- 
thor. Neither can we quote from the author’s Notes 
relating to the Town of Brooklyn, which are repub- 
lished between the same covers. Mr. Onderdonk’s 
Bibliography of Long Island, which concludes the vol- 
ume, also merits attention. To Long Islanders at 
home gnd abroad—and the South and West is full of 
them—we can promise a decided treat in the perusal 
of this book. It is handsomely printed on good paper, 
with that breadth of margin and uncut edge without 
which a book on antiquities would be to antiquarians 


only a mockery. 


GENERAL LITERATORE. 


Several months since, on the appearance of the 
first volume of the series, we called special attention 
to the admirable manner in which Messrs. J. B. Lip- 
incott & Co. are bringing out their new and carefully 
revised edition of the complete works of William H. 
Prescott. As we then mentioned, the editorial labor 
is performed by Mr. John Foster Kirk, who was for 
several years Mr. Prescott’s private secretary, and 
whose own subsequent studies have lainin his master’s 
favorite field. Already have appeared in eleven exquis3- 
ite volumes the author’s histories, namely, Ferdinand 
and Isabella, Conquest of Mexico,Conquest of Peru, and 
Philip the Second ; ang these are now to be supplement- 
ed by Prescott’s edifion of Robertson’s Charics Fifth, 
containing a valuable account, based on materials not 
accessible to Robertson, of the details of the Emperor's 
life after his abdication. This work will occupy three 
volumes, of which the first two have just made their ap- 
pearance. These areto be followed by the several vol- 
umes of Prescott’s Miscellaneous Writings; and when 
completed, the series will be a noble monument to the 
fame and genius of one of our greatest literary labor- 
ers, as well as to the taste and enterprise of the pub- 
lishers. In paper, typography, illustratious and bind- 
ing, as well as in the size and form of the volumes, 
this edition is a delight to the eye of the true lover of 
books. 

Nathaniel Vaughan is a novel whose author, 
with a little more practice and a great deal more 
breadth of view, and perhaps more conscience, may 
yet produce a great book. She has not done so on this 
occasion, the principal reason being either a lamen- 
tably narrow range of people from\whom to select 
characters, or a determination te produce a given 
effect by the use of combinations almost impossible. 
The hero, or leading male character, is an English 
clergyman of most forbidding ascetism; the heroine is 
an unfortunate child whose ideas are malformed by 
the influence of her clergyman-guardian upon a mind 
which was weak and obtuse by inheritance. The 
principal adult female character is a good illustration 
of the repulsiveness possible in &8 woman who is yet 
not immoral. The story of these three unfortunates 
is supposed to teach the fallibility of the Christian be- 
lief, but the general feeling of Christians who succeed 
in getting through the book will bé one of pity for 
each of the actors and of doubt as to the possibility of 
such a trio ever getting together in the world. (Butts 
& Co.) 


Peeps at Our Sunday Schools, by Rev. Alfred 
Taylor, is a book whose absolute accuracy of charac- 
terization fully atones for the literary carelessness 
noticeable in many of its pages. There are about 
twenty chapters, each of which pictures a school of 
some particularly undesirable type. Among these are 
the harmonious school, the high-pressure school, the 
gloomy school, the worn-out school, the underground 
school, the starved little infant school, and others 
whose titles are equally suggestive. In other chapters 
are considered the blackboard, the anniversary, the 
use of song, the teachers’ meeting, and other timely 
topics. The book contains so many forcible passages 
which we would like to quote, that we prefer to omit 
them all and advise teachers, parents and church 


Shape. A few specimens of Mr. Moody’s sermons and 


piled from the correspondence of The Christian and 
The British Evangelist, both being religious papers 


published in London. The contents are very interest- 
ing, but would have been far more so if the reporte 
had been gathered from a greater variety of sources. 
The religious awakening brought about by the two 
Americans has excited great interest throughout the 
British Isles, and many of the secular papers have pub- 
lished leaders and correspondence on the subject; 
these should be gathered in some such volume as this _ 
of Randolph & Co., so that American readers may eet 
every shade of opinion on the subject, as well as that 
the book may be read by more persons not Christians ¢ 
than are likely to be attracted by it in its present 


longer talks would increase the demand for such a 
volume, for a great many people are dissatisfied with 
all explanations yet made regarding the revivalists’ 
success in Scotland. 


The Paraclete, though published anonymously, 
is believed to be from the pen of Rev. Joseph Parker, 
author of Ecce Deus. The author’s treatment is appre-_ 
ciative rather than argumentative; with all the fervor 
of a warm heart and vivid imagination he praises and 
adores the third person of the Trinity, and enlarges 
eloquently upon the power and beneficial presence of 
the Holy Ghost as an influence upon the lives of men. 
At times the author apparently loses bis sense of the 
distinctness of his subject as defined by the denomina- 
tion of which he is a member, but if for our own read- 
ing and benefit we were compelled to choose between 
his style and that of the mathematically precise theo- 
logian, we should unhesitatingly prefer Dr. Parker 
Strong thought is no more to be underrated in relig- 
ion than in philosophy and science, but thé ‘‘ natural 
development” of the general reader of religious books 
is such that a taste for religious thought as distin- 
guished from mere speculation seldom comes until 
after religious tendencies and impulses have been 
awakened. In the latter portion of his book the author 
devotes considerable space to the discussion of the phi- 
losophical and skeptical criticisms of religion. Exactly 
what excuse there is for the appearance of these in a 
treatise on the Holy Ghost, the reader will hardly be 
able to imagine, nor will he be likely to think that Dr. 
Parker has done the systems of Mill, Huxiey, and 
Spencer much harm. Perhaps bis only intent was to 
sustain the souls of Christians in.doubt, but his treat- 
ment of the subject proper is likely to do this work 
more effectually than his arguments against the sys- 
tems alluded to. Scribner, $2. re 

In the Camargue is a story hardly long enough 4 
to be called a novel, but it is one of the most exquisite / 

: 


tales we have seen in many months. The scene is laid 
in the south of France, the Camargue. being a large 
island at the mouth of the Rhone. The characters are 
few, but distinct; scarcely one of them suggests any 
old acquaintance made in books. The heroine is as 
simple and honest as shgis attractive, and stands in 
strking contrast with her first lover, who was a gigan- 
tic cattle-herder, rude and unlearned, but manly and 
chivalrous. The heroine’s father is one ef those pru- 
dent parents to whom money or business prospects 
are the most desirable things for a woman to marry, 
and he accordingly makes his daughter as miserable 
as good fathers have made good daughters through | 
all.ages. We said there were no old acquaintances 
among the characters, but we should have perhaps 
made an exception in the case of the heroine’s beloved, 
who was of acertain class of Englishmen whose sole 
mission in life seems to make other people unhappy— 
men who fallin love wherever they go, wholly objiv- 
ious to the rights and happiness of others, and forget- 
ful of everything else except their own selfish, nerve- 
less, pleasure-loving selves. Although the book tells 
of agreat deal of sorrow, it does not deal with those 
crimes especially dear to most popular novelists, and 
its finale, though touching and stimulating in the 
extreme, is attained without resort to the blissful or 
the tempestuous. The scene-painting is excellent 
throughout, and gains the reader’s interest largely by 
presenting scenes very unfamiliar, but apparently 
real. Unpretentious as the story is in size und style 
we believe all its readers will find it an unexpected 
treat. (Loring, ppr., 75 cents.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The receipt of all new pubiontinns delivered at the Editorial Rooms 6 
of this paper will be acknowledged im its earliest subsequent issue. ie 

tblishers will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any omissicn ; 
in this respect. Accompanying memoranda of prices are desirable in al 


cases. 
Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
Awadry, Frances, “ A Fellow Soldier. .............. Macmillans. 1 60 
Bonar. Horatio, Life’s Carters. 2 00 
pel, Monsirnor, * A Reply to Gladstone.”....Appletons ppr 


In their public records the Dutch seem to have ad- 


ister was absent the teacher was to read from the | trustees to buy the book and read it through, Like arters. 150 
4 pulpit an approved sermon. His salary was payable | st reformers, the author fails generally to tell us | Batt,’ “lite of Wilson, Hinkle & Co, 2 
ai in wheat, delivered at Brooklyn Ferry. what should be done, but to have pointed out so many Morris, Dr. English Grammar,” ;;Macmillans. 40 
. errors as he has is so creditable that he should be | Michelet & Simpson," Modern History."..)sseescceeseees 173 


* Narrative of Moody and Labors.”.. . Randolph, ppr. 
and.” 


freely forgiven for not having done more. We will 


* 


We have also received current numbers of the following publi- 
cations: 


le Wanderer's Friend—Macmillans— Am. Obeerver— 
nitarian Review—Whitnen’s Musical 


him in what’s wanting.” 
» A list of prices paid in the olden times is provocative 
ef much mourning to the modern householder. Beef | 


| Bhe~'s mitted nicknames as a matter of course. We read Riddle, A. G.,“ Alice Brand.”..............c0cese000e: ppletons. 

||| i ae that it was directed “that Old Bush deliver into the | 8#Y iM confidence to our readers that if any of them | Schmidt, Osear, “The Source of Descent and Darwinism.” 
hands of the treasurer the scales and weights that he | K20ws of a mismanaged Sunday-school anywhere, the | smith, Faward, “ Health” (Pop. Sel. 
objects of charity,’’ and “that the a Missionary 
| 44 i treasurer let Scarcbouch have a new suit and assist | Work. (Nelson & Phillips, $1.50.) re Beeman. 6 00 


— D. i Randolph & Co. have published A 
arratwe of Messrs. Moody and Sankey’s Labors in | _ Blackwood—Litt 
Scotland and Ireland, the volume having been com- Fortnightly — ice 
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asiness Department. 


Silver Bridal Gifts. 

THE GorRHAM COMPANY, Silversmiths, 
(established 1831,) No. 1 Bond Sreet, New 
York, offer the richest and largest as- 
gsortment of choice articles in silver for 
wedding and presentation gifts and gen- 
eral family use, to be found in the 
country. 


WE have had continuous business 
relations with Geo. P. Rowell & Co. 
for between three and four years, and 
have found them honest and prompt 
in every instance. Persons contem- 
plating a wide-spread venture in ad- 
yertising would do well to communi- 
cate with G. P. R. & Co., 41 Park 
Row, New York. They have unusual 
facilities for the transaction of such 
business. — Observer, Fayetteville, 
Tenn. 


For Horsgs.—Shrewd horsemen use 
Constantine’s Pine Tar Soap.’” They find it 
to be the best curative agent for diseases of 
the skin in these useful animals. It cleanses 
the sores and renders the flesh healthy, and 
is, in fact, indispensable in every stable. Sold 
by Drugzygists and Grocers. 


Tue Brooklyn “ Bryant & Stratton ’’ Busi- 


ness College has been Cth age by C. Clag- 


horn, latcly associated with Mr. 8. 8. 
in the proprietorship of the “ Packard ” Busi- 
ness College of this city. These Colleges will 
be conducted upon the same plan. 


f IMPORTANT. Endorsed by the medical 
profession. Dr. Wm. Hall’s Balsam for 
the Lungs, a remedy for Coughs, Colds | 
and Consumption, and all diseases of the | 
throat and chest. 


LEADING MEDICAL MEN PATRONIZE Drs. 
STRONG REMEDIAL INSTITUTE at SARATOGA, 
Y. It cures, by its unusual appliances, 
many cases incurable without them. Nervous, 
Lung, Female, and other Chronic Diseases a 
epecialty. Send for Circular, 


I know Van Buskirk’s tooth-wash, 
The nicest ever seen. 
It purifies the breath so, 
nd keeps the tecth so clean, 
_ And all the ladies use it, 
Sozodont, I ween. 


4 


IMPORTANT to Ladies, Gents, and Chil-] 


dren. The finest assortment of Hats, Furs, 
the city, at pope ular prices. 

R. Terry, 565 Broadway, first block above 
Square. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Boston University School of Medicine. | 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


The Summer Term commences March 15th, 1875, 
and continues fifteen weeks. 

It is devoted to Reading, Daily Recitations, 
Practical Anatomy, Chemical Manipulations and 
Clinics, both medical and surgical. This course 
presents especial advantages to those commencing 
the study of medicine, and is free to all matricu- 
Jants of the school. 

The Winter or Lecture Term commences Oct. 
6th, 1875, and continues twenty-one weeks. 

For further particulars, address I. T. TALBOT, 
M.D., 31 Mt. Vernon St.,or J. H. WOODBURY, 
58 Temple S8t., Boston. 


HEATON SEMINARY, 


The next term wat open Secuanay. April 2, 1875. 
This long established institution, healthfully 
and pleasantly located, offers rare advantages to 
— ladies seeking a liberal and thorough educa- 
ion. For catalogue apply to 

. C. METCALF, Principal.. 


REEN WICH ACADEMY, EAST 

gr genes R. I. A first-class school for both 
Bexes. p pre ratory department of the Boston 
ymmerela equal to the 
1 Department 
in charge of the New d Conservatury of 
Music, Boston. Location iaant ificent. Board and 
sees very low. Term begins March 23, 1875. 


Vatalogue free. age dress 
Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, Principal. 


(COTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, FOR 
ING LADIES, Poughkeepsie, N. 
Course of Study comprehensive. Music and Fine 
Arts a specialty. therou 
Wir: Sept. 16. For Circulars, Cc. C. 
L and Proprietor. 


OTs BISBEE. 


VERVIEW ACADEMY, 
Pou N.Y 
Solicits an inepection of his SCHOOL 


ANTED immediately, 60 Ladies and 
Gentlemen to learn Bookkeeping and Pen- 
manship at Business College, Oberlin, O. Situa- 
tions furnished graduates. Send stamp for cireular 


and Specimen of Penmanship. H.T. Tanner, Pres. 


VACANCY for a pupil who would like 


co 
Addr ress, ang er expenses at school. 


minary, Tarrytown-on-the- 
his address delivered at the 
“Florida Fruit-G 


SOLON ROBINSON, in 


FLORIDA. atthe 


ciation, says: ‘“‘In all that makes life desirable 
ri ut the superior, 0 of any ny of 
West.’” The proceedings o 
Association are now bein 
lished in THE FLORIDA AGRICURTURIST, Wee kly, 
S3a year. Address C. H. TON , Jackson- 
Ville, Fla, §@ Send 10 cents fora secctiinn copy. 


| 


Look Here!! 


Any person reading this column through shall 
have free,on sending us a 3 cent stamp, a4 little 
tract of 32 pages, entitled the HHALTH HABITS 
OF WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT AND WILLIAM 
HowIrTT, written by themselves, 

“THe HERALD OF HEALTH,” says the Scientific 
American, “ contains more sensible articles than 
any magazine that comes to our sanctum.” 


The Herald of Health. 


Four back numbers of 1874 free to new subscrib- 
ers for 1875, who send in their names now. 


The January Number containsan able paper: 
Prenatal Influence of Mothers; Physical Bank- 
ruptcy and its Cause and Cure. In January we 
commence oa series of common-sense papers on 
The Liver: Its Functions and How to Keep it 
Healthy. 


The February Namber contains a very able 
paper.on Sexual Morality ;  Arsenical Wall Papers; 
Florida Climate and Invalids; Epilepsy, Idiocy and 
Typhoid Fever; Weak Lungs, Healthy Complex- 
ions, etc., etc. 


The March Namber contains: The first of a 
series of articles on ** How I MANAGED My CHIL- 
DREN”; Play Grounds for Children; Cure of Beg- 
gary; Two Objections to Large Families; Torpid 
Livers. etc.; New Cure of Rheumatism; Hygienic 
Treatment of Consumption; Diphtheria; Lifting 
Cure, etc., etc. - 


THE HERALD OF HEALTH aimsto help 
‘every parent to rear strong, healthy children, and 
show sick invalids how to regain health by natural 
means, and the well how to keep 80. 


The Editor's 


Studies in Hygiene. 
are alone worth the subscription price. 
$2.00 a Year; Samples, 15 cents, 
POSTAGE, TEN CENTS. 


GREATEST PREMIUM YET. 


Every Subseetber is entitled free of cost to the 
Com plete 


Works of Shakespeare, 
GIVEN AWAY, 


In one volumef over 1,000 pages, and 
36 Lilustrations, 
It is printed from new types and on good paper, 
contains a Portrait of Shakespeare, a Sketch of his 


tLife and a Glossary, together with his Poems, and 


is the most marvelous instance of cheapness of 
which we have any knowledge. 


Send ten cents extra for postage. 

By sending $2.25 and ten cents extra for postage 
we will send instead of Shakespeare that great 
story for children, 


Robinson Crusoe, 


In one volume of 600 pages, beautifully pees. 
gilt. ete., 5 es to please, together with t 


LTH as above stated. 


SPOONS. SPOONS. SPOONS. 
SPOONS. SPOONS. SPOONS. 
Ss. SPOONS. SPOONS. 


cial offer to ladies who want a set of 
ver spoons, we offer for fiye sub- 
scribers and ten dollars a set of double-plate sil- 
ver tea-spoons of the very best make, worth in 
market Each subsc r in addition will be 
entitled to ‘the Shakespeare premium, 
cents extra on each subscription for peewee 
for $3.00 will send the Herald of Hea and the 
spoons without other premium, 


Sexual Physiology. 


The great interest now being felt in all sub- 
ects relating to Human Development will make 
he book OF INTEREST TO EVERY ONE. This 
work contains the latest and most important dis- 
coveriles in the Anatomy and Physiology of the 
Sexes. It is high-toned, and should be read b 
ith eighty fine engravings. ‘Agente 


"No such complete and valuable work has — 
before been issued from the press. 20,000 so 
Price by mail, $2.00. 

Prof. Wilder, of Cornell University, recommends 
this work as the best un this subject yet published. 


Parturition without pain 


A code of directions for hg, most of the 
pains and dangers a: ro dbir Mary A. Liver- 
more, editor of Journa 
says of it: our book cannot be tuo highly com- 
Price? 


Diseases of Women. 


ON, 
Harper's Monthly Magazine says: ** We wish the 
chapter, “Confidential to Mothers,’ *’ might be pub- 
ished ae ed as a tract and sent to every mother in the 


1 
1,000 Lady Agents wanted. Price $1.50. 


“Eating for Strength.” 


. By M. L. HOLBROOK, M.D. 


This book is a perfect guide to eating. It Sows 
what to eat; how to prepare it. Gives 100 recei 
for simple. wholesome drinks. Shows how to b 
s by hand, and answers 100 questions tng | 

oor ‘the best contributions to recent hyzgi- 

Daily Advertiser. 


enic — Boston A 
does mail, $1.00. Lady Agents sell hundreds 


In ordering, state is 1s ches: at you 
wish = Always say where you saw the adver- 


WOOD & HOLBROOK, 
13 and 15 Laight Street, New York. 


Phrenology. 


MUSIC, | 
SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


Commence your instruction with 


American School Music Readers 


IN 3 BOOKS. 


Book I. (35 cts.) has a charming course for Pri- 

mary Schools. k IL. (50 cts.) has one equally 

attractive for Grammar Schovols, and Book ILL. (3 

cts dis fitted for higher Grammar classes and High 

ls. The very practicu, interesting and thor- 

in these books constructed by 
Emerson and W. 8S. Tilde 


oa a companion book use 
Cheerful Voices. A large collection of genial 
Songs. 4 O. Emerson. 
popular cts. 


Afterward take up 
_ THE HOUR OF SINGING, 
CHOICE TRIOS, or 
THE SONG MONARCH. 


These books are for HIGH SCHOOLS and ACAD- 
EMIES. Hour iden, ($1.00) by O. Emer- 
son and W. 8. Til o —% ed for 2, 3,or 4 
voices. Choice Trios ( 

book fo assisted by 


All books sent, post-paid, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
Till Broadway, N. Y. 


GOSPEL 
SONGS! 


By P. P. BLISS, 


¥s acknowledged to be the best 
Bookever issued for Revivalund 
Sunday-school Work. Specimen 
copy sent by mail on receipt or 
30 cts; $3.60 per dozen by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


IT IS THE TRUTH 
THAT GOSPEL SONGS, 


By P. P. BLISS, 


Is HAVING A MORE EXTENDED SALE THAN ANY 
BooK OF A SIMILAR CHARACTER EVER. BEFORE 
ISSUED. THE DEMAND FOR SPECIMEN COPIES 
(WHICH ARE SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF 30 CTS.) 
IS IN NEARLY EVERY CASE FOLLOWED BY LARGE 
ORDERS, SHOWING THAT THE CONTENTS OF THE 
BooK ARE ITS SURB -RECOMMENDATION. AD- 
DRESS ALL ORDERS TO THE PUBLISHERS, 


JOHN CHURCH &CO., Cincinnati 0. 


EALTH AND SAFETY.—The usual soaps 
sold are composed of putrid tenement house 
grease and sal fgg which transmit disease nap 


eel Bookstore in the World, 


000 ENGLISH and AM- 
AN BOOKS, almost 
even away. 110,000 Juveniles, 
autifully illustrated, at your 


own price. Mammoth Catal atalogue, 
o. 41, free. Send st - 
Brothers, »ekman 


.. New Y om 
BEAUTIFUL DECALCOMANIA 


jeatalague, sent post-paid for 10 cents. 100 for 50 cts. 

1 oO They are H feads, Lan am Flowers,Autumn Leaves 

| Animals, Birds, Saeed ue and Comic Figures, 

&c, They can be easily ‘omnes erred to any article so 

as to imitate the most beantiful painting. —s 

beautiful Chromos fer 10 cents, 50 for 50 cents. ts 
wanted. Address J, L. PATTEN & CO.. 71 Pine St . New Ar 


Are You Coing to New York ? 


If so, and you wish to Longs where you can feel at 


ND TEM PER AN E HOTE 
‘Nos nd 15 Laig oh 
noted for its 


home-like feeling which prevails. Connected with 
it are Turkis 


Baths. 
woop HOLBROOK, Proprietors. 


UMAN HAIR GOODS. _Inclose_ stamp 
for Illustrated Price-list of reliable Hu- 
man Hair, Real Jet and Hair Jewelry, 
CHAS. V. PECK HAM 777 
pposite A. T. Stewart’ is, New York 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE 


TO CALIFORNIA JAPAN AND CHINA, 
VIA PANAMA. 


The magnificent Steamers of a eo 
ing the ACAPULCO,” “CO 
CHAUNC CEY,” leave Pier foot of pa St., North 

River, New York, connecting at Panama with the 

Company’s Steamers 


FOR SAN FRANCISCO, 


and also for Pacific Coasta of Mexico, Central 
and for Guayaquil, Callao, Val- 


sO, 
The splendid Steamers leave San 
or Sh 


eee or further in- 
formation, ce, on the wharf, foot 
New York. 
RUFUS. H. J. BULLAY, 
Superintendent. 


METALLIC BUTTER PACKAGE 
CO. The most economical —— ever of- 


fered to the trade. Circulars sent free, and al! 
information given upon mn application to L. A. RILEY, 
Secretary, Chambe 


How to Learn It. Send 
stamp for circular to SAML, 
R. WELLS, 39 B’dway, N. ¥. 


. S. Tilden, for . 
The Son 


*““Not only the ablest and best, but,as we sup 
pose, the most popular, of American reiigious 
periodicals.”—The Nation. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


An Unsectarian, Independent Weekly News- 
paper, with attractions for every 
Member of the Household. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, Editor. 


This paper has been able, through its gréwing 
prosperity yeur after year, to gather a select and 
popular list of contributors, familiar to all readers 
of the best literature of the day. {t is conducted 


} mediate direction and guidance of Mr. Beecher. 
It is a Religious Paper, it‘tg the Bivie 
not as an armory for theological warfare, but as a 
storehouse of spiritual food and refreshment. 
It is a News Paper, giving each week 
a compact, terse review of events in the Church 
and the World, both in America and abroad; a 


‘| digest of new points of interest in Educational, 


Scientific and Sanitary mattors. 


It is a Story Paper. It always has in 
progress a@ popular Serial, having now under way 
Mrs. Stowe’s new novel," We and Our Netjhbors.” 
Besides serials, the pauper is constantly brightened 
by a succession of capital Short Stories by favorite 
writers, some of them IHustrated. 


It is a Paper for Thinkers. Men 
interested in the great topics of the day—Relig- 
ion, History, Science, Politics, Finance, Sociology, 
Reform—wiil here find carefully prepared editorial 
and contributed articles. 


It is a Literary Paper, otvies much 
attention to * Books and Authors,” reviewing all 
books wortby of note. and keeping before its read- 
ers fresh literary infurmation. It takes interest, 
also, in matters of Art, of Music, and generally in 
all that elevates and refines. 


It is a Home Paper. From the first 
there has been a special! aim to win for the paper 
a welcomein Families: ; and, amoung other matters, 
particular pains have been tuken to have the 
Household constantly represented by special ar- 
ticles, with a succession of papers treating Of mat- 
ters that every Housekeeper is interested in. It 
has also every week an especial) provision of Sto. 
ries, Poems, attractive articles, ingenious Puzzles, 
and other things fur the young folks. In short, 


IT IS A. FAMILY PAPER. 


During the ensuing year the CHRISTIAN UNION 
will introduce a new feature, and give 


Illustrated Articles 


in the first number of every month. These num- 
bers will contain some new original article—Fic 
tion — Poetry — Science — Architecture — Music ~ 
Landscape Gardening etc.—from able writers, 
lliustrated, aptly and brilliantly. The subscription. 


ONLY $3 PER ANNUM. 


With the paper is presented to the subscriber 
one of the following 


PICTURE-PREMIUMS: 


1. Marshall’s large and superbly engraved steel 
plate, ** The People’s Portrait of Lincoln.” 
This striking portrait of the “ Martyr-President ” 
was, with the ** Washinaton,’’ sent by Mr. Mar- 
shall to Dore, the great French artist. who was se 
impressed that he begged Mr. Marshall to engrave 
one of his pictures, calling him “the undvubted 
master of his art.”’ 

2. Marshall’s magnificent steel plate known as 
“The Household Engraving of Washing- 
ton’’—a work which instantly placed Mr. Marshal] 
in the front rank of the world’s engravers. 

3. **The Lord is Risen,”’ a choice French 
reproduction in oil-chromo of a painting of an 
“Easter Cross” wreathed with spring flowers— 
emblems of the Resurrection. This large chromo 
sells for $5, and is really a beautiful picture. 

4. **Our Boys; The Dinner, and the Nap,”-a 
pair of French oil chromos after Mrs. Anderson’s 
admirable child-pictures—for which she has a true 
genius. These are pretty companions for the 
earlier and even more popular pair, known as 

5. * Our Girls ; Wide Awake and Fast Asleep,” 
of which we have sent out more than 180.000 pairs 
to American homes, and which are still given to 
subscribers. 

Of these, Nos. 1, 3, 4 and 5 will be delivered 
post-paid by mail on receipt,.by the Publishers, of 
50 cents from the subscriber, to defray expenses. 

No. 2 will be sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


Postage 


On the Paper, as required by the new U.S. Law, 
must be prepaid in New York, instead of at the 
subscriber's post-office. To all subscription 
moneys, therefore, add 20 Cents for postage. 
Specimen Copies, giving Club Rates, etc., seus on 
receipt of 2 cents for postage. 
Our New Illustrated Premium Circwlar, 


_ pall the choice premiums offered canvassers, will be 


sent on application; also Terms for Ayents and 
Cash Commissions. 

N.B.—All remittances must be made in check, 
draft on New York, Registered Letter, or (best of 
all) Postal Money Order. 

cw Currency is mailed at the risk of the sender. 249 
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27 Park Place, New York. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 


by a corps of skilled journalists, under the im- 
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DEPARTMENTS OF THE PAPER. 


Editorial Department.—All letters for this department, and 
all manuscripts offered for publication, to be addressed “ Editor 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.’”’ Unaccepted articles 
will be returned, if, at the time they are sent, this is requested. and 
sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manuscripts not 80 accom- 
panied will not be preserved, and subsequent requests for their 
return cannot be complied with. 

The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Sud- 
scribers and Agents. 

The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
* reading matter type ’’ to make them more attractive. 

The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits: rigidly excluding all patent medicines, surgical appliances, 
** blind ” advertisements, and, so faras careful scrutiny will effect 
it, ali objectionable matter of every kind. 


We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are will- 
ing to pay a liberal compensation. Send to the Publishers for TERMS, &c. 
OFFICES: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston. 11 Bromfield 
Street: Cincinnati, 174 Elm Street; Chicago, 114 Monrve Street; 
St. Louis, 611 North Third Street; San Francisco, 339 Kearny Street. 


Henry Warp Beercuer, Editor. 


ABOUT A RED HAT. 


MONG our exchanges there are several esti- 

mable journals whose lives are made a burden 
by dread of the Pope. Most of them are “‘religious,” 
though the ‘‘secular” press is also represented. 
But all of them alike are terribly wide-awake to the 
wiles of the Scarlet Woman. Week after week 
they sound the bugle-blast against her machina- 
tions. Week after week they blaze away, with 
great guns and little guns, Columbiads, Parrots, 
rifles, shot-guns, pistols and fire-crackers against 
the Pope of Rome and all his minions. They 
tear the veil from the Jesuits; they propound 
stern questions to Catholic candidates for office ; 
they are veritable watch-dogs of Protestantism— 
we had nearly written “ bull-dogs.” We have n’t 
- adoubt these journals have long ago converted 
every benighted Romanist among their readers to 
a better faith. And now little is left them save 
the charitable and Christian work of stirring up 
bitterness, suspicion and hate between two great 
classes of fellow-citizens, who, if left alone, are 
well disposed to dwell together in peace and 
friendship. 

And now a noble opportunity presents itself to 
these champions of truth. They have about ex- 
hausted the subject of Senator Kernan’s pre- 
sumable design of annexing the United States to 
the Vatican. With unlimited ammunition, and 
the best heart for fighting, their fire has slackened 
a little because the insidious enemy would n’t 
show himself to be shot at. But now we shall 
hear from them. An American Cardinal! A 
Cardinal in-New York! Archbishop McCloskey 
has received the Red Hat! The foe has put a 
lieutenant-general among us tocomplete our ruin ! 
Nay, McCloskey may now be chosen Pope. An 
American Pope in prospect! What, ob what, re- 
mains of our Protestant liberties ? 

For ourselves, brethren, we recommend imme- 
diate and unconditional surrender. Let us pro- 
pitiate our foe in season, before we are all turned 
over to the Inquisition. We too plainly foresee 
the future. On McCloskey’s return from Rome, 
he will march up Broadway—in his Red Hat—with 
five hundred thousand Irishmen at his heels, and 
all the Jesuits in the van. He will proceed to the 
new cathedral, on Fifth avenue, and there be en- 
throned ; the Bible and Harper’s Weekly will be 
burned in his presence by the common hangman ; 
and the Inquisition will at once be set up in the 


new Court-House. Tweed will be released from | 


imprisonment and enthroned as Grand Inquisitor. 
An auto-da-fé will be held daily in Central Park, 
and on the first occasion Bishop Simpson, Dr. 
Tyng, Dr. John Hall, Dr. Bellows and Dr. Chapin 
will grace the stake. Imagination shudders, and 
refuses to further unroll the dire panorama. 

We fear some of our respected contemporaries 
will attribute to us a most unbecoming levity on 
a solemn subject. And in truth we could be very 
solemn ourselves upon this matter. We are sad- 
dened and shamed when we see men in the name 
-of religion perpetuating the sectarian hatreds 
which are the bane of religion. As Protestants, 
we are ashamed to see representatives of a body 
which has seven-eighths of the numbers and a 
larger proportion of the wealth, the intelligence, 
and the mortl power of the country, thrown into 


convulsions of alarm lest Rome should somehow 
subjugate us all and convert usin spite of our- 
selves. There are grave issues, especially con- 
cerning public education, as to which we deem it 
necessary to strenuously and watchfully oppose 
the policy of the Catholic priesthood. But we 
have a most hearty dislike for that polemic and 
bitter Protestantism which refuses to treat the 
members of the Catholic Church as fellow Chris- 
tians, and sows bitterness and strife where there 
ought to be mutual respect and growing good will. 
These polemical partisans are really forwarding 
the cause of the Church of Rome. The greatest 
danger to the exclusive claims of that church is 
the harmony which under our institutions tends 
to grow up between members of different churches. 
The zealots on either side who are widening the 
breach are the real enemies of the common good. 
We expect that the next issues of the Protestant 
Bull-Dog and the Foe of Popery will declare that 
the Christian Union is at once an Infidel and a 
Papist. Nevertheless, we make bold to wish 
Dr. McCloskey joy of his Red Hat, to hope that 


it will ‘‘ become” him, and not give him a head-_ 


ache ; and to assure him that not even his Ultra- 
montanism shall prevent our having good hopes 
of his destiny in the next world, whatever he may 
think of our prospects there ! 


DR. BACON'S SEMI-CENTENNIAL. 


HE fiftieth anniversary of the settlement of 


Dr. Leonard Bacon as pastor of the First. 


Church in New Haven was appropriately cele- 
brated on Tuesday, the 9th inst. It was an occa- 
sion of the deepest interest not only to the First 
Church, but ta the whole people of the city of 
which Dr. Bacon has so long been an eminent 
citizen. He resigned the active pastorate more 
than eight years ago, since which he has held to 
the church the relation of pastor emeritus. This 
is a very delicate position, requiring unusual tact 
and self-control in the incumbent; but Dr. Bacon 
was able tosay, with equal simplicity and modesty, 
that he had ‘‘some reason to believe that, ‘having 
obtained help from God,’ he had not been thus 
far mischievous in that relation.” With his suc- 
cessors in the pastorate he has ever maintained 
the most fraternal relations, while the church and 
congregation have continued to regard him with 
affectionate reverence and pride, often seeking 
from him the counsel which his age and experience 
qualified him to bestow, but which, unasked, he 
would never give. 

The celebration was simple and unostentatious, 
befitting the spirit of Congregationalism, which 
makes much of principles and little of forms. 
The church was crowded, of course, with an au- 
dience embracing not only the most eminent peo- 
ple of New Haven, but a considerable number 
from other places, drawn together by a common 
desire to do honor to a venerable minister of 
Christ. The pulpit was beautifully decorated 
with flowers, and in the rear, upon the wall, 
beautifully worked in immortelles upon a back- 
ground of black, was the legend : 

1825—** THEM THAT HONOR ME I WILL HONOR.’’—1875. 

Dr. Bacon’s discourse was alike felicitous and 
impressive. Taking for his text the words of the 
Psalmist, ‘‘O God, thou hast taught me from my 
youth,” he presented very briefly the history of 
the First Church during the 236 years of its exist- 
ence, paid a warm tribute to his predecessors in 
the pastoral office, and then proceeded to show 
by many happy illustrations by what means and 
processes God had taught him from childhood to 
old age, and the lessons he had learned under his 
teaching. The topic was well chosen and very 
happily treated, the speaker bringing into view a 
great variety of personal experiences, and magni- 
fying the Divine power and goodness in them all. 
God had taught him by physical changes, by his 
ascociation with other minds, by books—above all 
by the Bible—and by his providence. By these 
means he had gained clearer and more just con- 
ceptions of truth, a broader liberality of judgment 
in regard to theological and ecclesiastical differ- 
ences among Christians, better views of what 
Christian experience is, and a better apprehension 
and a more firmly grounded faith concerning the 
future of Christ’s work and kingdom in the world. 

Dr. Bacon is the only one of all the pastors of 
the’ First Church who lived to see the fiftieth 
anniversary of his induction into office. Of the 
members of the council which installed him not 
one survives. Of the contrast between 1825 and 
1875 he says: 


“Fifty years ago! What wasI then? Where am I now? 
Then, as I entered this house in the procession, and from the 


high pulpit looked over the great assembly, the thought of 
the responsibility coming upon me, the thought that within 
these walls the great work of my life was to be wrought, 
filled my eyes with tears. Yet how ignorant was I of what 
things were coming upon me! How inadequate were my 
anticipations of what my work would be; and, with all my 
consciousness of insufficiency, how little did I understand 
the disproportion between myself and the place into which I 
was inducted! To-day, at the end of fifty years, I come into 
this house, and where am [? The same walls enclose us; the 
same vaulted roof is over us; the same spire catches the 
slanting beams of sunrise and of sunset, the same old graves 
are beneath us; but what elsc remains? Those into whose 


‘faces I now look are as far removed in time from those into 


whose faces I looked that day as the congregation then 
assembled was from the congregation in the old ‘ middle 
brick’ meeting house before the declaration of independ- 
ence, before the battle of Bunker Hill, before the first gun of 
the revolution was fired at Lexington. Those now before me 
who remember that installation are not so many as there 
were in that congregation who remembered the sacking of 
New Haven by the British—an event which seems to the liv- 
ing generation like a dim tradition from some distant age.” 

The Doctor pays a tribute of affection and 
honor to Nathaniel W. Taylor, President Day, 
Professors Fitch and Geodrich, Samuel Merwin, 
Lyman Beecher, Nathaniel Hewitt, Thomas H. 
Skinner, Henry G. Ludlow, and Doctors Cleveland 
and Dutton, allof whom had been his helpers and 
teachers in one way or another. Among all the 
words of the discourse none are more precious 
than this: 

“It is partly by those clearer and more just conceptions of 
Christian truth, that I have gained a broader liberality of 
judgment, in regard to theological and ecclesiastical differ- 
ences among Christians, and a corresponding enlargement of 
sympathy with all who follow Christ. I trust I am as far 
as ever from the liberality of indifferentism, but God has 
taught me, as he is teaching his churches everywhere, that 
they who believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and follow him 
are agreed in the main thing and may agree to differin other 
things. By the same teaching I have gained better views of 
what Christian experience is, and of how the Christian life 
begins and is sustained and manifested. Long ago I learned 


and began to teach—what I did not adequately know at the . 


beginning of my ministry—that experience, however con- 
formed to any tradition of what conversion and regeneration 
ought to be—must be tested by the character and not the 
character by the experience, and that wherever the Chris- 
tian character appears—the authentic ‘ fruits of the spirit’— 


there is no need of inquiring for the story of the psycho-- 


logical] process in which that character began; and thus Iam 
learning, more and more, to recognize as belonging to Christ 
all who profess and seem to love him.’’ 

The exercises in the church were followed by a 
social reception in the chapel, where President 
Woolsey, on behalf of the First Church, delivered 
an address of congratulation to Dr. Bacon, and 
Dea. Waiker presented to the Doctor and his wife 


a purse of nearly $2,000, the gift of the aa 7 


GENERAL TRACY’S ADDRESS. 


i ign opening address of Gen. Benjamin F. 
Tracy on behalf of Mr. Beecher, in the Brook- 
lyn trial, has been issued in a neat pamphlet, 
which bears the imprint of Messrs. Geo. W. Smith 
& Co., the law publishers of this city, and is 
furnished to the trade and to individual purchas- 
ers through the American News Company. It 
deserves to have an extensive circulation; not 
only on account of its signal eloquence, force and 
clearness—qualities which will make it forever 
remarkable in the annals of the American bar— 
but also because it is the first statement of Mr. 
Beecher’s case, with any approach to complete- 
ness, which has yet appeared. 


It will be remembered that Mr. Beecher's own > 


statement before the Investigating Committee, and 
the report of the Committee itself were made be- 


fore his assailants had fully developed their forces. 


Yet from that day to the present Mr. Beecher has 
been silent, with the exception of a single editorial 
in these columns, in which no attempt was made 
to explain or answer in detail the charges brought 
against him. On the other hand, the case of the 
plaintiff has been laid before the public no less 
than four times since Mr. Tilton, by commencing 
a suit, professed to appeal to a legal tribunal— 
twice by General Butler, on behalf of Mr. Moulton, 
once by Mr. Tilton himself, and once by Mr. Til- 
ton’s attorney, in court. To all these presenta- 
tions, the speech of Gen. Tracy offers the first 
comprehensive, connected reply. 

If this reply, made after the plaintiff's case had 
been exhaustively stated, is found to be in accord 
with the story of Mr. Beecher, as told while the 


resources of his enemies were stilllargely unknown | 


to him and to the public, that fact must be strong 
proof of the truth, because of the consistency, of 
his defense. We do not argue the point ; but we 
earnestly ask all candid minds to settle it for 
themselves. Some injustice has been done to 
Gen. Tracy by the criticism which has been visit- 
ed upon him for reading to the jury from written 
sheets. Without stopping to vindicate the right 
of a lawyer, as well as a minister, to read from 
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say that fully two-thirds of Gen. Tracy’s speech 


was delivered extempore, from skeleton notes. 


The statements to the contrary in some of the 
newspapers are simply not true. : 

t Concerning the speech itself, there is but one 
opinion... It is universally conceded to be lucid 
and forcible in the highest degree; and the bit- 
terest opponents of Mr. Beecher are obliged to 
confess that if the defense shall succeed in proving 
before the jury what Gen. Tracy has announced 
the intention to prove, the case will be at an end. 
Whether this will be done, depends not merely 


manuscript if he chooses, we deem it sufficient to 


upon the truth of his assertions, but on the for- 


tune of the legal encounters between counsel, and 
the judicial rulings as to the admissibility of 
this or that evidence—on which subjects prophecy 
would be vain. Meanwhile, believing the story as 
told by Gen. Tracy to be the truth, we have no 
doubt that it will be made to appear so, to the sat- 
isfaction of all honest men. 

If the newspaper correspondents who indulge 
in so many ingenious conjectures as to the future 
tactics of the defense would take the trouble to 
study Gen. Tracy’s speech they would be spared 
much pains. The tactics of the defense are sim- 
ple. The case for Mr. Beecher has been stated ; 
it will now be proved. And without commenting 
upon any of the testimony hitherto presented on 
either side, we feel justified in saying that, so far 
as the evidence for the defense has gone, every 
point made in the opening address has been more 
than supported by unshaken testimony. The 
work goes on slowly, but thoroughly. 

We, who are Mr. Beecher’s editorial associates, 
have declared with sufficient distinctness, we 
trust, our firm faith in the man. We are not 


“waiting for the verdict” to inform us of his in- 


nocence and goodness, But, for the sake of those 
who do not know him as we do, and who look to 
this trial for the clearing up of doubts and fears, 
we rejoice that his vindication is to be made com- 
plete. And we take this mode of commending 
Mr. Tracy’s address to our readers, because we 
cannot permit considerations of.ordinary delicacy 
or etiquette to silence us wholly in these columns, 
at a time when the press is so largely made on 
every hand the vehicle of unrestrained abuse and 
bitter prejudgment of a penerons, noble, innocent 
man. 


A VICTORY - FOR NITY. 


in its history the Visiting Commit- 
tee of Bellevue Hospital,” some of whose 
work we have alluded to in our ‘*‘ Outlook,” were 
impressed with the faultiness of the nursing 
which the unfortunates in that hospital received. 
The nurses were probably as good as the average, 
but most of us who have ever had occasion to 
employ nurses, either in city or country, are 


strongly disinclined to consider this average as 


other than shockingly low. The committee finally 
organized a ‘* Training School for Nurses,” with 
the double object of putting into the hospital 
wards a much higher order of women than com- 
posed the old corps of attendants, and, also, of 


giving the new nurses thorough systematic train- 


ing in the requirements of their calling. Prophe- 
cies of failure were not lacking, at least one of 
the prophets being a distinguished surgeon, who 
urged that charity patients formed a class so 
difficult to deal with that the intelligent conscien- 
tious women the committee proposed to educate 
would be discouraged at the outset. But the ex- 
periment was persisted in; a building was hired 
as a ‘‘ Nurses’ Home,” and the committee selected, 
from more than a hundred applicants, twenty- 
nine women, on probation of a month. This 
number was reduced one-third by the end of the 
month, some of the probationers being unfitted 
to the work. The remainder were accepted for a 
two-years’ course of training, the first year to be 

spent in nursing and study in the wards, and the 
second year to be occupied in instructing others. 
No charge was made for tuition ; on the contrary, 
each pupil was boarded free of ‘expense, and re- 
ceived, besides, $10 per month for personal ex- 
penses. The course of training was very compre- 
hensive, including the management of helpless 
patients, the dressing of wounds, the application 
of trusses, bandages, poultices and all other ex- 
ternal appliances, sick-room cookery, bathing and 
ventilation, the observation of the patient’s pulse, 
appetite, temperature, secretions and all those 


. other peculiarities of which the physician must 


be accurately informed before he can rightly treat 
& case. 

All fear as to the possible discouragement of the 
hurses was quickly dispelled. The committee 


| Bishop Bowman said: 


state that when once fairly entered upon their 
work, these women learn to love it, and are as deep- 
ly interested in their cases as if their patients 
were not generally wretched, friendless paupers. 
The physicians of the hospital ‘‘say from actual 
knowledge that each one is thoroughly competent 
to take charge and perform al/ the duties of either 
a surgical or medical ward.” These nurses now 
have entire charge in nine different wards of the 
hospital, and would be more largely used were 


their number not, as yet, limited. 


The importance of this successful enterprise 
can hardly be over-estimated. That the friend- 
less inmates of certain wards of the hospital are 
better cared for than of old is of itself cause for 
great rejoicing ; but that a superior class of wo- 
men can really be found to undergo the training 
prescribed by the committee is a grateful surprise 
and a promise of great progress in the art of heal- 
ing. Physicians say that more people die from 
lack of good nursing than on account of poor 
medical treatment, and say, also, that in many 
diseases the patient’s only hope is in careful nurs- 
ing. We know of famous physicians who rejoice 
more at finding a capable nurse than at discover- 
ing a new medicine ; yet few capable nurses, so 
far, have had systematic training, or the wide 
range of experience which service in a large hos- 
pital must give. There is not a neighborhood in 
the country in which one of these nurses, after 
her graduation, will not be a more valuable acqui- 
sition and more in demand than an ordinary phy- 
sician ; for medical students are not always, like 
these nurses, accepted only after careful selection 
and examination. 

The school itself is a charity, its only income, 
aside from a small allowance from the hospital 
for services actually rendered, being derived from 
voluntary contributions. As the students are 
selected from the country at large, without regard 
to creed or nationality, and as after their gradua- 
tion they are scattered throughout the land, the 
charity is one which has just claims upon the be- 
nevolent and humane everywhere. The number of 
nurses trained depends entirely upon the condition 
of the committee’s treasury. With proper liberal- 
ity on the part of the people at large, the whole 
country might be noticeably benefited within a 
very few years. The committee is composed of 
ladies well known and successful in good works; 
and they have as ‘‘ Advisory Board ” a number of 
prominent citizens, who are as favorably known 
in business circles as in charitable enterprises. 
Nothing but money is required to make the school 
one of the most powerful of*the good influences 
of the land. Contributions may be sent to Mrs. 
A. R. Woodworth, 18 East 37th street, New York ; 
and information about the school, qualifications 
of candidates, ete., may be obtained from the 
same lady. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—Sentimental versifiers, who at this season are 
blossoming with rhymes celebrating the beauties of 
Spring, are referred to some very wholesome advice 
contained in an article entitled ‘* Poetic Calamities,”’ 
on p. 229. 


—We have regretted our inability, from want 
of space, to give our readers, from week to week, a 
full report of Dr. Hall’s Lectures on Preaching, de- 
livered to the students of Yale Divinity School. That 
they were of a high order of excellence in every re- 
spect, and that they made a salutary and powerful 
impression upon all who heard them, we are well 
assured. On another page we present a careful syn- 
opsis of his principal points, prepared from notes 
taken on the spot at our request. The sketch, though 
it is far enough from doing complete justice to the 
distinguished lecturer, is worthy of the closest study. 


—When the new liquor bill was under consider- 
ation, the other day, in the Massachusetts Legislature, 
our old anti-slavery friend, Rev. Samuel May, of 
Leicester, moved an amendment declaring that in 
any vote which may be taken in any city or town 
upon the granting of licenses to sell liquors all the 
adult inhabitants of legal residence shall be entitled 
to vote, without distinction of sex. This very propo- 
sition was recommended, two or three years since, by 
Gov. Washburn, in his first annual message, but has 
never before been brought in due form before the 
House. Mr. May’s amendment was very ably and 
earnestly supported by himself and others; but it 
was lost—yeas, 65; nays, 126. 

—Bishop Bowman, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the venerable Rev. Dr. Eliot, of the Unita- 
rian church in St. Louis, and Prof. Davidson, of Wash- 
ington University, are giving earnest and conspicuous 
aid to a movement for bringing the question of wo- 
man suffrage before the Constitutional Convention of 
Missouri. At a meeting held to consider the subject, 
‘In my earlier years it was a 


matter of wonder to me that my father should be 

permitted to vote while my mother was debarred that 

privilege; and although I asked again und again for 

the reason, I never received one that was satisfactory, 

and even to this day a good and sufficient explanation is 

wauting. When people are to be controlled in person> 
and property by a law, is it asking more than common 

justice that they have a voice in the making and ad- 

ministering of that law ?’’ 


—The blind impulsiveness of a large class of the 
Irish people was never more strikingly illustrated © 
than in the election of John Mitchel to the British 
Parliament by the voters of Tipperary. Mr. Mitchel’s 
character is only too truly summed up by the Nation: 

“There is nothing in the man’s career to win for him the 
respect of people in any stage of civilization. He talked 
fiercely of fighting, and never fought. He gave his parole as 
a prisoner, and broke it by a trick. He made himself here the 
apologist and ally of slaveholders and tie enemy of the Gov- 
ernment which had sheltered him. He is now old and feeble, 
as well as foolish, with nothing about him to strike the im- 
agination in the smallest degree; he was bred a Unitarian, 
and he is an avowed skeptic. Nevertheless, the Tipperary 
people went wild over him, illuminated their houses and got 
drunk in his honor, and apparently, when they voted for 
him, did not care a straw whether he ever sat or not.” 


—The ‘‘ Book Concern” of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, at Nashville, is seeking remunera- 
tion from the National Government for the use of its 
buildings by the Union forces during the late war. It 
puts its plea upon the ground that the establishment was 
not disloyal to the Union. If we may judge from evi- 
dence brought to light in the Methodist Advocate at At-. 
lanta, this claim of loyalty cannot be sustained. The 
Southern Methodist Church certainly lent all its influ- 
ence to support the Confederacy; how, then, could the 
‘**book-concern ” of that church have been anything | 
but disloyal to the Union? We certainly wish to deal 
honestiy with our Southern brethren, but if we are to 
pay the Southern Methodists for the use of their build- 
ings during the war, on what plea can we refuse to pay 
for the use of any other property in the Southern 
States by our armies? The National Treasury is not 
in a condition to pay our Southern brethren for the 
losses they incurred in making war on the Government, 
nor are the Northern people in the mood to tax them- 
selves for that purpose, We say this in no spirit of un- 
kindness, least of all fur the purpose of reviving con- 
troversies which, both at the North and at the South, 
should be regarded as forever settled. 


—The organized charities of Providence are now 
under the almost exclusive direction of women. 
Twenty years ago they were, as a rule, in the hands of 
men. This field of activity is one which women are 
peculiarly fitted to occupy, and even those who doubt 
the wisdom of giving them the ballot must be glad to 
see them occupying 


—A gentleman of the highest character, whom 
we have known formore than tbirty years, writes us as 
follows: *“* I bave before me a letter from Anderson 
Co., Kansas, which tells me that the failure of the 
crops has reduced the people there to the necessity of 
looking to the East for aid; that there is no grain for 
sale in the county, and, if there were, they have not 
money to buy it; that to obtain bread resort has been 
had to cutting and selling wood—a resource now 
nearly exhausted by reason of the fullness of accessi- 
ble markets; that money sufficient even for payment 
of taxes is not to be bad; and that there is need of 
articles of clothing, boots, shoes, etc., as well as of 
means to purchase food.’’ Our friend gives us the 
name of James Adams, P. O. Box 149, Garnett, Ander- 
son Co., Kansas, for whose integrity he is willing to 
be responsible, as a suitable person to receive and dis- 
tribute the aid required. Any of our readers who 
may desife further information on tbe subject may 
address their inquiries to him. We certainly hope 
this appeal will be heeded, and that the suffering poor 
on whose behalf it is made will find speedy relief. 


—Mrs. Gerrit Smith, for many years an invalid, 
died at the family home in Peterboro a few days 
since. There are few happier or nobler wives than 
she was, and her death, following so soon that of her 
husband, was no doubt in accordance with her own 
desire and wish. Lovely in their lives, the husband 
and the wife were divided in death by only a few short 
weeks. 


—The Christian Leader, published at Utica, the 
residence of our newly elected Senator, the Hon. 
Francis Kernan, says: “ The first charge made against 
Mr. Kernan is that he is opposed to our public school 
system. . . . Weare glad to say that he has always 
been a friend of our educational institutions. His 
sons were educated in the public'schools of Utica, and 
he himself was a School Commissioner for a period of 
twenty years, only relinquishing that position when 
he was elected to Congress. If acts are of any weight, 
surely he cannot be justly said to be opposed to our 
public school system. Mr. Kernan is a Catholic, it is 
true, but, Catholic or not, he has always shown him- 
self to be a tolerant Christian. This bis immediate 
friends and neighbors know full well.” 


—Since our last memorandum of receipts we 
have received for the Kansas-Nebraska Fund 25.00 
from Mrs. John A. Cobb, Americus; Ga.; $5.00 from 
“J. E. B, N.” Feeding Hills, Mass.; $2.00 from 8S. A. 
Rhoades, Great Barrington, Mass.; and $2.00 from J. 


| W. Crawford, Reno, Pa, 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. Is it the received opinion among Orthodox Chris- 
tians that Christ had a human soul separate from the 
divine? 


O, but it is the general opinion of Orthodox 

theologians that be had a human soul united 
with the divine. The differing opinion of the editor 
of this paper is developed fully in bis Life of Christ. 


' 2. Can you inform me whether so much of the new 
revision of the Bible as is completed is obtainable, 
and if itis, where and at what price? 

In answer to several such inquiries we reply that 
the revision of the Bible is being diligently carried 
forward by a company of eminent English and Amer- 
ican scholars. None of it has yet been given to the 
public we believe, and we suppose that no publication 
will be made till the whole is completed. 


3. The Law of Anger. 

“ A correspondent asks us a series of questions about 
the law of anger as set forth in these columns by Gail 
Hamilton. We beg pardon, but we cannot undertake 
to reconcile in common-place logic the brilliant para- 
doxes of our gifted contributor. We doubt if she 
meant them to be quite reconcilable. There is noth- 
ing so wholesomely stimulating as a good paradox. 


4. What is the present name, status and condition of 
the ancient Philippi where Paul preached, A. D. 51? 

Its present name is Philippi, its “ status and condi- 
tion’’ are thus set down in the American Cyclopzdia. 
*It is now a mass of ruins, of which the chief are 
what appears to have been a palace, and the acropolis, 
situated on a solitary height, and consisting of three 
towers and portions of walls.” 


5. Can you inform a subscriber, through your an- 
swers to Inquiring Friends, what is the rule regulating 
Good Friday and Easter Sunday? As we are told 
they come much earlier this year, the question natur- 
ally arises, why? What governs them? 


The Jewish year was a lunar year and did notaccord 
exactly with the solar year, an intercalary month 
being added at certain intervals. Easter at first, espe- 
cially in the Eastern church, was always at the exact 
time of the Jewish Passover. The Council of Nice 
ordained that it should be on the Sunday after the 
first full moon after the vernal equinox. 


6. How should bread be made suitable for the com- 
munion? 


Any good bread is suitable for the communion. 


MINOR QUERIES.—We have a whole bundle of an- 
swers tothe inquiry about “Ring the bell gently, there’s 
crape on the door.’”’ It should read “softly’’ instead 
of “‘gently.’’ The poem begins: ‘‘Some one has gone 
from this strange world of ours,” and the last line of 
each verse closes with the line quoted by the querist. 
It can be found, we are informed by half a dozen 
writers, in ‘‘ Poems of Home Life,’ published by the 
American Tract Society of New York, which is said 
to contain *‘some of the most exquisite poems of the 
English language.’’ Some one says that it was written 
by a writer on one of the Baltimore papers. 2. We 
do not know any school to which we can recommend 
an inquirer for instruction in short-hand unless it be 
the Adelphi Academy of Brooklyn, in which we be- 
lieve Mr. T. J. Ellinwood, the excellent reporter of 
Mr. Beecher’s sermons, isa professor. 3. We are now 
informed most positively, by one who claims to have 
the word of the authoress herself for authority, that 
the well-known Mrs. Sarah J. Hale wrote ** Mary had 
a Little Lamb.” If this fhing keeps on, the much 
parodied little lamb will rival ‘* Roek me to Sleep”’ 
and ‘Beautiful Snow” in the number of @aimants. 
Any more? 4. We do not know who wrote the sen- 
tence **‘ An honest confession is good for the soul.’’ We 
have always taken it to be a popular proverb. A 
popular proverb has been defined to be ‘‘the wit of 
one, the wisdom of many.’’ 5. “ Ballet’’ and “ tapis’’ 
are anglicized in Webster, though he also gives ta-pee, 
but the weight of other authorities is in favor of re- 
taining the French pronunciation. Here in New 
York the weight of good usage seems to be in favor 
of the French pronunciation of the latter word, and 
‘we think of the former also. It seemsa pity that we 
cannot anglicize either the orthography or the pro- 
Munciation of such words. But the tendency is the 
other way. ‘Ballet’? is pronounced commonly as if 
spelled ballay and “‘tapis”’ as if spelled ta-pee. 6. We 
cannot tell you when to write “ ise’? and when to 
write “ize,” for there is no serviceable rule. See the 
Essay on Orthography in Webster’s Dictionary, §33. 
7. A correspondent is puzzled by a couplet in Gray’s 
Elegy : 

“ E’en from the tomb the voice of Nature cries. 
E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires.” 


His puzzle arises from the fact that in his copy the 
last word is incorrectly printed. It should be as 
above. 8. We cannot say whether or not it is “ con- 
sidered etiquette in a host, when dining a party con- 
taining older male persons, especially if a clergyman 
be included among them, to ask one of them to ask a 
blessing. In New England, and in those parts chiefly 
settled from New England, the host quite frequently 
officiates himself; in the middle and southern belt of 
country the guest, if a proper person, is almost always 
asked to grace.’”’” From Charles Lamb’s essay 
“On Grace before Meat,’’ we may gather that it was 


a doubtful point in Engiand in his time. 9. We do 
not know who is the author of the song beginning 
“The grave is cruel, the world is cold.”’ 

Notrse.—We are glad to receive as many queries as 
our friends may see fit to send. We cannot give the 
information asked for in some cases; in some the an- 
swer cannot well be given in our space. We frequent- 
ly reveive questions that we have answered three or 
four times over. If your query is not answered, 
revenge yourself by sendivg another. 


The Sunday-School, 


Lesson for March 21, Joshua xxiii. 11-16; for 
March 28, Joshua xxiv. 1-13. 


The Palestine Exploration Society—the Ameri- 
can branch—depends entirely on voluntary subscrip- 
tions for funds to earry out its plans, In its last re- 
port some sixty or more Sunday-schools appear on the 
ten-dollar subscription list, which, besides entitling 
them to the Society’s publications, identifies them 
with one of the most interestmg archzological enter- 
prises of the day. Every new discovery made in Pal- 
estine fortifies the truth of Bible history, which must 
give a quiet satisfaction to every school contributing 
to this result. 


Expelling so-called bad children from day- 
schools has never been considered the best plan of 
treatment in the case by our most experienced educa- 
tors. With such children the school is their only hope. 
They have no homes, or worse than none; no parents 
or friends to look after them, and the example of their 
companions is moral poison. Coming from cellar or 
garret, or loathsome alleys, the school furnishes them 
the single opportunity of improving their minds and 
characters. Now, to turn them out may result in turn- 
ing them back to grow up under the very worst influ- 
ences. We believe that expulsion of such scholars is 
becoming less frequent; but we refer to the matter 
here, because there are cases where even Sunday- 
schools are guilty of refusing admission to this class of 
scholars. If the mission-school does not make it a 
point to hold these “‘ young roughs”’ in spite of their 
depravity, it forgets part of its mission. | 


Sunday-school workers in Massachusetts being 
well persuaded that a more efficient teaching element 
is needed in the schools throughout the state, have 
devised plans for reaching all the teachers, and urging 
them to the importance of a more careful study of 
the lessons. The last State Convention appointed a 
special committee to see that in March and April an 
Institute was held in every county for the benefit of 
the teachers. It is hoped by this means to create a 
greater interest in the study of the Bible, and to press 
home the point that the best teaching can be done 
only after the amplest preparation. 


Another children’s service experiment: Rev. 
Llewellyn Pratt, who believes that the Sunday-school 
has precisely the same end to serve as the church, 
namely, to bring souls to Christ, would not have the 
two regarded as separate institutions, and accordingly 
would not have their exercises separated. His idea of 
the second service is carried out in church—where, he 
does not say—in which, “at the appointed hour, with- 
out announcement, any more than the minister would 
make from his pulpit, the superintendent. reads in a 
clear voice from a printed card which all the teachers 
and scholars have, ‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit.’ 
The school responds, ‘for theirs is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.’ In like manner all the Beatitudes are re- 
peated. Then all rise, without any command from 
the superintendent, and, without any signal except 
the striking of a chord upon the piano, chant: ‘ Let 
the words of my mouth and the meditations of my 
heart be acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my strength 
and my Redeemer.’’’ The Apostles’ Creed is repeated, 
there is more singing and a prayer, ‘‘and then comes, 
in the place of the sermon, the lesson study—each 
teacher, as the preacher of the day for his or her class, 
taking the lesson from Scripture and expounding it in 
such way as seems best fitted to bring out its teach- 
ings, and then enforcing them by questions and per- 
sonal application upon heart and conscience. The 
space of thirty-five minutes is allowed for this—about 
the same timé as for the sermon in the church. The 
bell announces wher the various class pastors are to 
bring their instructions to a close. A hymn is sung, 
the superintendent gives his notices, enforces one or 
two thoughts from the lesson, gives directions for fu- 
ture meetings; but all briefly, as would the minister 
make announcements from the pulpit. Another hymn 
is sung, and then the concluding exercises follow.” 
Mr. Pratt, who describes this service in the Independ- 
ent, finds that it enlists the attention of all from be- 
ginrning to end, that there is a worshipful attitude 
and spirit pervading and carrying all along, that there 
is a freedom from all pauses, and that the harmony 
with the regular services makes this church eminently 
a children’s church. This plan, like the few others 
noticed heretofore, is not likely to be imitated in 
many parishes; but the question of a Sunday-school 
service in which the whole congregation can unite is 
sufficiently new and interesting to give every success- 
ful experiment in this direction a full hearing. 


We and Our deiabbors : 


RECORDS OF AN UN#ASHIONABLE STREET. 


By HARRIET BEECHER STOWF, 
Author of “ Uncle Zom’s Cabin,” “ My Wife and I," ete. 


CHAPTER XLY. 


EVA TO HARRY’S MOTHER, 
Dear Mother: | 
bahay no idea how things have gone on 
within a short time. I have been so excited and 
so busy and kept in such a state of constant consulta- 
tion for this past week that I have had no time to 
keep up my bulletins to you. 

Well, dear mother, it is at last concluded that we 
are to have two weddings on’ one day the second weck 
after Easter, when Alice is te be married to Jim Fel- 
lows, and Angie to Mr. St. John. 

Easter comes this year about the latest that it ever 
does, so that we may hope for sunny spring weather 
and at least a few crocuses and hyacinths in the bor- 
ders as good omens for the future. I wish you could 
choose this time to make your long-promised visit 
and see how gay and festive we all are. Just now 
every one is overwhelmed with business and the days 
go off very fast. 

Aunt. Maria is in her glory as generalissimo of the 
forces and dictator of all things. It is just for such 
crises that she was born; she has now fairly enough to 
manage to keep her contented with everybody, every- 
body contented with her—a thing, by-the-by, not. 
always the case in her history. 

It is decreed that the wedding is to be a morning 
one, in Mr. St. John’s little chapel, and that after 
the reception at mamma’s, Jim and Alice will start 
to visit his family friends, and Angie and St. John 
will go immediately on the steamer to sail for Europe, 
where they will spend the summer in traveling and 
be back againin the autumn. Meanwhile they have 
engaged a house in that part of the city where their 
mission work lies, and of course like ours it is on an 
unfashionable street—a thing which grieves Aunt 
Maria, who takes every occasion to say that Mr. St. 
John, being a man of independent fortune, is en- 
titled to live genteely. I am glad because they are 
within an easy distance of us, which will be nice. 
Aunt Maria and mamma are to see to getting the 
house all ready for them to go into when they return. 

Bolton is going over with them to visit Paris! The 
fact is, since I opened communication between him 
and Caroline, her letters to me have grown short and 
infrequent, and her letters to him long and corstant, 
and the effect on him has been magical. I have vever 
seen him in such good spirits. Those turns of morbid 
depression that he used to have seem to be fading 
away gradually. He has been with us so much that I 
feel almost as if he were a member of our family, and — 
I can’t but feel that our home has been a shelter and a 
strength to him. What would it be to have a happy 
one of his own? I am sure he deserves it, if ever kind- 
ness, unselfishness and true nobleness of heart de- 
served it; and I am sure that Caroline is wise enough | 
and strong enough to give him just that support that 
he needs. 

Then there’s Alice’s engagemént to Jim. I have 
long foreseen to what ber friendship for him would 
grow, and though she had many hesitations, yet now 
she is perfectly happy in it; and only think how niee | 
it is! They are to take half the old Vanderheyden 
house, opposite to us, so that we can see the lights of 
each other’s hearths across from each other’s windows. 

Mother, doesn’t it seem as if our bright, cosy,-happy, 
free and easy home' was throwing out as many side- 
shoots as a lilac bush? : 

Just think, in easy vicinity we shall have Jim and 
Alice and Angie and St. John, and, as I believe, Bolton 
and Caroline. We shail be a guild of householders, 
who hold the same traditions, walk by the same rule, 
and mind the same things. Won’t it be lovely! What 
nice ‘‘droppings in’’ and visitings and tea drinkings 
and consultings we shall have! And it is not merely 
having good times, either, but mother, the more I 
think of it the more I think the making of bright, 
happy homes is the best way of helping on the world 
that has been discovered yet. A home is a thing that 
can’t be for one’s self alone—at least the kind of home 
we are thinking of; it reaches out on all sides and 
helps and shelters and comforts others. Even my 
little experiment of a few months shows me that; and 
I know that Angie’s and St. John’s home will be even | 
more so than ours. Angie was born to be a rector’s 
wife, to have a kind word and a smile and a kind deed 
for everybody, to love everybody dearly and keep 


everybody bright and in good spirits, It is amazing 


to see the change she has wrought in St. John. He 
was fast getting into a sort of stringent morbid ascet- 
iscism—now he is so gracious, so genial, and so enter- 
taining he is like a rock in June all bursting out with 
anemones and columbines in every rift. 

As to Jim and Alice, you ought to see how happy 
they are in consulting me about the arrangements of 
their future home in the Vanderheyden house. And 
the best of it is to see how perfectly delighted the two 
old ladies are to have them there. You must know 
that there was a sudden failure in Miss Dorcas’s in- 


come which would have made it necessary to sell the 
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house had it not been for just this arrangement. But 
they are as gracious and kind about it as if they were 
about tq receive guests; and every improvement aud 
every additional touch of brightness to the rooms 
seems to please them as much as if they were going to 
be married themselves. 
» Miss Doreas said to me that our coming to live in 
their neighborhood had been the greatest blessing to 
them that ever had happened for years—that it had 
opened a new life to them. 

As to Maggie, dear mother, she is becoming a real 
comfort to me. I do think that all the poor girl’s sor- 
rows and sufferings have not been in vain, and that 
she is now a true and humble Christian. 

She has been very useful in this sudden hurry of 
work that has fallen upon us, and seems really de- 
lighted to be so. In our group of families Maggie will 
always find friends. Aogie wants her to come and 
live with them when they begin housekeeping, and I 
think I shall let her go. 

I shall never forget the dreadful things I saw the 
night I went after her. They have sunk deep into my 
heart; and I hope, mother, I see more clearly the 
deepest and noblest purpose of life so as never again 
to forget it. | 
' But meanwhile, a thousand little cares break and 
fritter themselves on my heart, like waves on a rock. 
Everybody is running to me every hour. I am con- 
sulter and sympathizer and adviser, from the shape of 
a bow and the positions of trimming up to the pro- 
foundest questions of heart casuistry. They all talk 
to me, and I divide my heart among tbem all, and so 
the days fly by with frightful rapidity, and I fear I 
shall get little time to write, so pray come and see for 
yourself, Your loving EVA. 

if 

CHAPTER XLVI. 
THE HOUR, AND THE WOMAN. 


T is said that Queen Elizabeth could converse 

in five languages, and dictate to three secretaries 
at once in a different tongue with the greatest ease 
and composure, 

Perhaps it might have been so—let us not quarrel 
with her laurels; it only shows what women can do if 
they set about it, and is not a whit more remarkable 
than Aunt Maria’s triumphant management of all the 
details of two weddings at one time. 

That estimable individual has not, we fear, always 
appeared to advantage in this history, and it is due to 
her now to say that nobody that saw her proceedings 
could help feeling the beauty of the right person in 
the right place. % 

Many a person is held to be a pest and a nuisance 
because there isn’t enough to be done to use up their 
capabilities. Aunt Maria had a passion for superin- 
tending and directing, and all that was wanting to 
bring things right was an occasion when a great deal 
of superintendence and direction was wanting. 

The double wedding in the family just fulfilled all 

the conditions. It opened a field to her that every- 
body was more than thankful to have her occupy. 
' Lovers, we all know, are ex-officio, ranked among 
the incapables, and if, while they are mooning round 
in the fairyland of sentiment some good, strong, act- 
ual, practical head is not at work upon the details of 
real life, nothing would be on time at the wedding. 
Now if this be true of one wedding, how much more 
of two. So Aunt Maria at once stepped into command 
by acclamation and addressed herself to her work as a 
streng man to run a race; and while Angie and St. 
John spent blissful hours in the back parlor, and Jim 
and Alice monopolized thé library, Aunt Maria flew 
all over New York and arranged about all the towels 
and table-cloths and napkins and doilies, down to the 
very dishcloths. She overlooked armies of sewing 
women, milliners and mantua makers—the most slip- 
pery of all mortal creatures—and drove them all up to 
have each her quota in time. She, with Mrs. Van 
Arsdel, made lists of people to be invited, and busied 
herself with getting samples and terms from fancy 
stationers for the wedding cards. 

She planned in advance all the details of the wed- 
ding feast, and engaged the cake and fruit and ice- 
cream. 7 ; 

Nor did she forget the social and society exigencies 
of the crisis. : 

She found time, dressed in her best, to take Mrs. 
Van Arsdel in full panoply to return Mrs. Dr. Gracey’s 
call, who had come, promptly and properly, with the 
doctor to recognize Miss Angelique and felicitate 
about the engagement of their nephew. 

She arranged for a dinner-party to be given by Mrs. 
Van Arsdel, where the doctor and his lady were to be 
received into family alliance, and testimonies of high 
consideration accorded to them. Aunt Maria took 
occasion in private converse with Mrs. Dr. Gracey to 
assure her of her very great esteem and respect for 
Mr. St. John, and-her perfect conviction that he was 
on the right road now, and that though he might burn 
a few more candles in his chapel yet, yet when he 
came fully under family influences, they would gradu- 
ally be snuffed out, intimating that she intended to be 
aunt not only to Arthur, but to his chapel and his 
Iission work, 

The extraordinary and serene meekness with which 
that young divine left every question of form and eti- 
quette to her management, and the sort of dazed hu- 
“mility with which he listened to all her rulings about 
the arrangements of the wedding-day had inspired in 


Aunt Maria’s mind such hopes of his docility as led to 
these very sanguine anticipations. 

It is true that when it came to the question of rent- 
ing a house she found him quietly but unalterably set 
on a small and modest little mansion in the unfashion- 
able neighborhood where his work lay. 

“Arthur is going on with his mission,’ said Angel- 
ique, ‘‘and I’m going to help him, and we must live 
where we can do most good’’—a reason to which Aunt 
Maria was just now too busy to reply, but she satisfied 
herself by discussing at length the wedding affairs 
with Mrs. Dr. Gracey. 

“Of course, Mrs. Gracey,” she said, ‘‘ we all feel 
that if dear Doctor Gracey is to conduct the wedding 
services everything will be in the good old way— 
there'll be nothing objectionable or unusual.”’ 

**Oh, you may rely on that, Mrs. Wouvermans,”’ re- 
plied the lady. ‘‘The doctor is not the man to run 
after novelties; he’s a good old-fashioned Episcopa- 
lian. Though he always has been very indulgent to 
Arthur, he thinks as our dear bishop does, that if 
young men are left to themselves, and not fretted by 
opposition, they will gradually outgrow these things.”’ 

‘‘ Precisely so,’’ said Aunt Maria; ‘** just what I have 
always thought. For my part, I always said that it 
was safe to trust the bishop.”’ 

Did Aunt Maria believe this? She certainly ap- 
peared to. She sincerely supposed that this was what 
she always had thought and said, and quite forgot the 
times when she used to wonder “‘what our bishop 
could be thinking of, to let things go so.”’ 

It was one blessed facility of this remarkable woman 
that she generally came to the full conviction of the 
axiom that ‘* Whatever is, is right,’’ and took up and 
patronized anything that would succeed spite of her 
best efforts to prevent it. 

So, in announcing the double wedding to her fash- 
ionable acquaintance she placed everything, as the 
popular saying is, best foot foremost. 

Mr. Fellows was a young man of fine talents, great 
industry and fine manners, a great favorite in society, 
and likely to take the highest rank in his profession. 
Alice had refused richer offers—she might perhaps 
have done better in a worldly point of view, but it 
was purely a love match, &c., &e. And Mr. St. John, 
a young man of fine family and independent fortune, 
who might command all the elegancies of life, was 
going to live in a distant and obscure quarter to labor 
in his work. These facts ®rought forth, of course, 
bursts of sympathy and congratulation, and Aunt 
Maria went off on the top of the wave. 

Eva had but done her aunt justice when she told 
her mother that Aunt Maria would be all the more 
amiable for the firm stand which she had taken against 
her interference with her family matters. It was so. 
Aunt Maria was as balmy to Eva as if that discussion 
had never taken place, though it must be admitted as 
a fact that Eva was a very difficult person to keep up 
a long quarrel with. 

But just at this hour, when the whole family were 
at her feet, when it was her voice decided every ques- 
tion, when she knew where everything was and was 
to be, and when everything was to be done, she was 
too well pleased to be unamiable. She was the spirit 
of the whole affair, and she plumed herself joyously 
when all the callers at the house said to Mrs. Van 
Arsdel, ‘‘ Dear me! what would you do if it were not 
for your sister ?”’ 

_ Verily she had her reward. 
(To be continued.) 


Selections. 


POETIC CALAMITIES. 


VERY day brings us in the resistless march 

of time nearer and nearer the dreaded days when 
poems on “Spring” will be in order. And yet it seems 
but yesterday that the waste—baskets groaned with 
their unwonted miles of ‘‘odes’’ and “idyls’” and 
‘“‘ greetings,’ and things to spring. But the pendulum 
of the world has swung through another year, and 
the heart-breaking affliction under which mankind 
groaned almost a year ago, which has taken its crush- 
ing Weight from the hearts that bled under it when 
last the budding spring flowers incited eleven millions 


of free-born American people to write poetry and. 


send it to the newspapers, is ready to wear out one's 
life again. Men of America! whose handwriting no 
created living thing can read, and whose spelling no 
dictionary can justify; women of the republic, who 
invariably write on both sides of the paper, never in- 
dent a paragraph, and always begin every line with a 
little letter, and sign yourself “ Maud”’—listen! We 
are aware that spring is coming. The calendar of the 
German insurance company tells us that. We will 
also be informed by reliable authority when it is here. 
We will be glad of it. We will observe the season 
with the most solemn and impressive ceremonies. We 
will do all that your poems of last spring commanded, 
suggested, entreated and invited us to do. We will 
walk down mossy paths ’neath fragrant, unfolding 
leafy buds. We will walk around a mile track if it 
will do you any good. We will “‘ walk the bee line, 
Aunt Jemima, ho, ho, ho,” even. We will pick violets 
in cool sequestered glens, where the checkered sun- 
light falls in tremulous, interrupted rays, if you insist 
upon it. We will pick butter@ups, daisies and all 


other spring flowers; we will pick our teeth, pick some 
man’s pocket—old Vanderbilt’s for instance. We will 
try to satisfy your adoration for spring, but don’t— 
and we say it kindly, but tirmly—don’t—and we use 
the word inv its most orthodox sense—don’t send us 
any poetry on spring. Don't do it. If you must write 
it, write it aud burn it up at home, where your friends 


are aware that this pleading for immunity from the 
usual annual deluge may appear a trifle premature, but 
we are also aware that you are at work on that spring 
poem now. You are adding sixteen additional verses 
to the one we had the pleasure of destroying last year. 
Don’t send it to us. Sell it to some poor blind man, 
who can sing it and blackmail people into buying his 
silence, as though he was a member of the legislature. 
But don’t complete it with the heartless intention of 
sending it here. Don’t be so deliberate in your villany 
as that. Cut this out and paste into your hat. Get it 
‘“‘by heart’ and recite it as an encore to your poem, 
every time you read that sublime and beautiful effu- 
sion to your friends. Look at it every time you think 
of publishing, and you will draw one sad heart nearer 
to you in true, grateful affection, for we will love you, 
and yearn for you, and find out your address and try 
to borrow money of you, and do everything else we 
can to evince our gratitude.— Burlington Hawkeye. 


JUDGING BY APPEARANCES. 


N the other years, when Maine was a district 

of Massachusetts, Ezekiel Whitman was among 
the chosen to represent the district in the Massachu- 
setts legislature. He was an eccentric man, and one 
of the best lawyers of his time. In those days Whif- 
man owned a farm, and did much work upon his land; 
and it so happened that when the time came for him 
to set out for Boston his best suit of clothes was a 
suit of homespun. His wife objected to his going in 
that garb, but he did not care. “I wil get a nice 
fashiouable suit made as soon as I reach Boston,” he 
said. 

Reaching his destination, Whitman found rest at 
Doolittle’s City Tavern. Let it be understood that he 
was a graduate of Harvard, and at this tavern he was 
at home. | 

As he entered the parlor of the house he found that 
several ladies and gentlemen were there assembled, 
and he heard a remark from one of them, “Ah, here 
comes a countryman of the real homespun genus. 
Here’s fun.’’ Whitman stared at the company, and 
then sat down. 

**Say, my friend, you are from the country,” re 
marked one of the gentlemen. 


of the face. 

The ladies tittered. 

‘* And what do you think of our city ?”’ 

“It’s a pooty thick-settled place, anyhow. 
a sweepin’ sight of housin’ in it.”’ 

** And a good many people, too.” 

Ya-as, I should reckon 

‘“*Many people where you come from?’’ 

** Wal, some.”’ 

‘“*Plenty of ladies, I suppose ?”’ 

** Ya-as, a fair sprinklin’.”’ 

‘And I don’t doubt you are quite a beau among 
them.” 

“Ya-as, I beau’em home—tew meetin’ and singin’ 
schewl.”” 

‘*Perhaps the gentleman from the country will take 
a glass of wine?”’ 

“Thank-ee. Don’t keer if I do.” 

The wine was brought. 

* You must drink a toast.”’ 

“Oh, git eout! I eats toasts—never heard o’ sich a 
thing as drinkin’ it. But I kin give ye a sentiment.” 

The ladies clapped their hands; but what was their 
surprise when the stranger, rising, spoke calmly and 
clearly, in tones ornate and dignified, as follows: 

**Ladies and gentlemen, permit me to wish you 
health and happiness, with every blessing earth can 
afford; and may you grow better and wiser with ad- 
‘vancing years, bearing ever in mind that outward 
appearances are often deceitful. You mistook me 
from my dress for a country booby, while I, from the 
same superficial cause, thought you were. ladies and 
gentlemen. The mistake has been mutual.” 

He had just spoken, when Caleb Strong, the Gov- 
ernor of the State, entered and inquired for Mr. Whit- 
man. 

**Ah—here I am, Governor. Glad to see you.”’ Then, 
turning to the dumbfounded company: ‘1 wish you 
a very good evening.” 

And he left them feeling about as small and cheap 
as it is possible for full grown people to feel. 


HOW DR. BETHUNE GOT FOUND OUT. 


N one occasion, when the doctor was resident 

in Philadelphia, he went for a few days of rest to 

a trout-stream he had heard of in the interior of the 
State. Arriving, an entire stranger, at a house kept 
by a man who had been accustomed to entertain those 
who came there to fish, he was coldly received. The 
man told him frankly that he had attended a protract- 
ed meeting during the winter, that he hoped the Lord 
had forgiven his‘sins, and that he had joined the Meth- 
odist Church, and meant to give up going with the 
kind of men who came up there to fish. The doctor's 
humor overcame his scruples so far as to gain admit- 


It’s got 


tance for the night, and the next morning succeeded 


can see you; they will think better of you for it. We © 


“Ya-as,”” answered Ezekiel, with a ludicrous twist — 
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still further, prevailing upon the man to go out with 
him and show him the best places of the stream. They 
spent most of the day together, and on returning to 
the house in theafternoon the man slapped him on the 
shoulder, saying, ** Doc, I like you.” 

“Why do you like me, my friend?” 

“Well, Doc, I'll tell you. We've been out a’most all 
day, we haven’t caught much, you fell in and got wet, 
and I haven't heard you swear once.”" 

After supper, as the doctor was smoking his pipe in 
front of the house, his host came out, and, with some 
hesitancy, said, “* Doc, since I’ve jined the church I’ve 
had prayers every night; we are going to have them 
now, and maybe you wouldn’t object to come in.” 

“Certainly not, my friend,’ and he went in to listen 
to the reading of a passage in a broken way, and to 
join heartily in a good old Methodist hymn. 

During the singing the man watched him closely, 
and at the end said anxiously, ‘‘ Maybe you wouldn’t 
mind leading us in prayer?” 

The doctor knelt and offered one of those full and 
hearty yet simple supplications, which are so well re- 
membered by all who knew him. 

He was hardly seated in front of the house again be- 
fore the man reappeared, saying, ** Doc, I kinder sus- 
picion you.”’ 

“What do you suspect me of? Nothing bad, I 
hope?” 

*“*No, nothing bad; maybe I’m wrong, but I kind o’ 
think you are a minister.” 

* What makes you think I’m a minister?” 

* Well, I'll tell you; I haven’t hearn you swear since 
you came; then the way you jined us in the hymn; 
then the way you prayed, made me think you were a 


‘Winister.’’ 


The doctor laughed heartily as he acknowledged 
that he was indeed a minister.—National Baptist. 


The Church. 


HOME, 


Illinois will probably have to try again for a 
Bishop, as it required but one more Diocese, as late as 
Monday last, to vote against and defeat Dr. De Koven. 
The Standing Committee of New York, which is sub- 
stantially High Church, has rejected him. Dr. Jag- 
gar’s chances of confirmation as Bishop of Southern 


“Ohio are good. 


One of the speakers at the Methodist Woman's 
Missionary Society in Boston last week deplored the 
fact that on that very day the New Hampshire elec- 
tion might send a man to Congress whose votes had 
been bought for thousands of dollars, when the money 
should have been devoted to the saving of human 
souls. She had reference to the heathen ia foreign coun- 
tries, whereas a stranger might have inferred that 
New Hampshire was the proper field in the case for 
missionary labor. 


Geo. M. Powell, Esq., of the Oriental Topo- 
graphical Corps, surprises us with his statement of the 
vast amount of work done by Christian missionaries 
for the advancement of science. In arecent lecture 
at Dr. Scudder’s Church, in Brooklyn, he brought out 
a long array of instances where geographic knowledge 
of great value has been contributed by these laborers, 
which could not have been obtained in any other way, 
without an immense expenditure of money. There 
are so-called scientific men who return this favor by 
ridiculing missions. 


Judge Lowe, of the Superior Court at Dayton, 
Ohio, sets an example to Christian laymen. He pro- 
poses, without giving up his secular profession, to 
preach the Gospel when opportunity offers, “* whether 
in conventions, or public halls, or chapels, or school- 
houses, or upon the street, or under a gas-lamp at 
Dicht,”’ in the hope of helping his **fellow-men in all 
their distresses, whether of body or soul.”” Recogniz- 
ing the fact that his course may appear to many as a 
piece of eccentricity or immature enthusiasm, he phi- 
losophically contents himself that this should be so as 
long as his aim is sincere. 


The advocates of a religious amendment to the 
Constitution propose to hold a grand convention at 
Philadelphia next year, that the world may know that 
while they are duly grateful for what the Lord has 
done for us as a nation, and can celebrate our first cen- 
tennial with joy, they are ‘‘not unmindful of the 
honor due his name and of our duty to exalt it in the 
Jand so blessed by him.” We would exalt his name 
more acceptably if we carried out the Constitution as 
it stands in the spirit and in the letter, and flavored 
all our legislation witb justice and righteousness. We 
shall have to watch closely to do this during the next 
century. The proposed amendment would not help 
usa particle; and better not to have it at all than to 
have it a dead letter. 


Two reasons advanced by Rev. Dr. Musgrave, of 
Philadelphia, for making the election of ruling elders 
periodical, and not for life as is now the case, are that 
it is the only way of getting rid of unacceptable in- 
cumbents, and because the churches would be more 
perfectly represented. Manifestly, he says, elders who 
were elected by the fathers and graudfathers of the 


present generation cannot be said to represent the 
present members of the church. The question comes 
up in the form of an overture from the General Assem- 
bly to the Presbyteries. The objection raised against 
any change is, in effect, that the elder’s office is like the 
minister’s, perpetual, and that the church has no 
authority to legislate upon it. There is little doubt, 
however, but that the Presbyteries will vote for the 
acceptance of the overture. f 


Too many instances have occurred where char- 
itable bequests have turned out null and void through 
some legal irregularity, not to make the suggestion 
always a fresh one, that the safest way is to give 
mouey out and out to a good object and not leave it 
for disposition by will. The Clinton Avenue Baptist 
Church in Brooklyn has just been compelled to give 
up its fine piece of property on account of one of these 
very irregularities—a flaw in the deed of trust. It ap- 
pears in this case, from the Examiner and Chronicle, 
that a noble-hearted Christian man proposed to build 
a house of worship, and give it to the church of which 
he wasa member. The land was purchascd in a most 
eligible position, a fine chapel erected, and worship 
commenced. As was supposed, the property was 
legally made sure, and the whole placed in the hands 
of trustees. After the death of the donor, a mistake 
was discovered in the instrument of conveyance. The 
heirs demanded, and the Courts granted the property. 


A long litigation might have been carried on, but the 


church decided to waive all other proceedings, and 
submit to the decision of the law. Charitable bequests 
seem to be considered by heirs in general as legitimate 
property to lay claim to, no matter how clear the tes- 
tator’s wishes; wherefore, he would be wiser to give 
before his death. | 


Rey. Dr. Leonard Bacon celebrated the semi- 
centennial anniversary of his ordination over the First 
Congregational Church in New Haven on the 9tb inst. 
The occasion was a noteworthy one. Ministers from 
the city and surrounding towns were present, the 
church was decorated, a very large audience attended, 
and the Doctor himself preached the sermon. The 
discourse was simple and impressive, from the text: 
**O God, thou hast taught me from my youth.” He 
had been taught by the changes of fifty years, by his 
experience as a pastor, by revival seasons, and by as- 
sociation with other minds. Upon the advantages of 
ministerial intercourse and conferences he dwelt at 
length, and his words on this point will strike home to 
many a young pastor. The preacher, said Dr. Bacon, 
who isolates himself and limits his thoughts to his 
own parish, shrivels his mind. No wise man will feel 
above learning something from others. As for himself, 
he had tried to keep young in spirit by constant inter- 
course with his younger brethren; and those who 
know him best know how well he has succeeded. Dr. 
Bacon is now seventy-three years old, and is an active 
Professor in the Yale Seminary, having given up his 
pastorate about eight years ago. His anniversary was 
handsomely brought to a close in the evening, by the 
presentation to him of two thousand dollars as a gift 
from the ladies of his old parish. 


PERSONAL NoTEs.—Mrs. Cyrus Page, of Bos- 
ton, having an eye for cleanliness and comfort, has 
presented the Bedford Unitarian-Congregational 
Church with new carpets, rugs and mattings.—Rev. 
Dr. Newman has returned from his trip around the 
world, and has been re-appointed pastor of the Metho- 
dist Metropolitan Church in Washington.—Somebody 
lately sent a check for four thousand dollars to the 
Baptist Home for the Aged in Philadelphia to relieve 
it of debt, but kept back his name.—Rev. Dr. Begg, 
one of the leaders of the Scotch Free Church, has been 
preseuted with twenty-five thousand dollars as a testi- 
monial of his services “‘ in connection with Protestant- 
ism, religious education and national religion.”’ He 
was Dr. Chalmers’s favorite companion.—Judge 
Strong, of the United States Supreme Court, has been 
delivering a course of lectures to the students of Union 
Theological Seminary in this city on civil and ecclesi- 
astical jurisprudence. — Archbishop McCloskey, of 
New York, is to receive the *‘ red hat ’’ from the Pope, 
and thus becomes the first Cardinal the Catholics of 
this, country have been honored with. 


i 


FOREIGN. 


That periodical fight between the Greeks and 
Armenians in the Basilica at Bethlehem has occurred 
acain, the former having attacked the latter while at 
service. The Armenian archbishop and a dozen others 
were wounded, and two were killed. It is about time 
that united Christendom protested against the inde- 
cency of these ecclesiastical broils at the spot of Christ's 
nativity. The star of peace seems to shine dimly there. 


Dean Stanley is in favor of letting the Ritual- 
istic clergy have their own way in the matter of the 
“Eastward position.” They demand the right of 
turning their backs to the people during part of the 
service, and he says give them the privilege, let them 
have “ the liberty of facing any point of the compass 
they desire, with Mussulmans to the East, with the 
Pope to the West, with the Hindoos to the North, or 
with old-fashioned Anglicans to the South.” The in- 
novation is “innogent,”” he thinks; but the strict 
churchman auswers that it is a symbolism, that it 


means doctrine, and if the position is once allowed, 
then will come candles, and robes, and inceyse, and 
what not. And all this is a very live question inside 
the Establishment just now. 


Their prompt resolution to go to law to test their 
right to the title ** Reverend”’ has given the Wesleyans 
their point without further trouble. The Bishop of 
Lincoln advises the Owston vicar to yield under pro- 
test rather than become a litigant in a suit which 
would cost him heavily. The Record considers his res 
fusal to let the title be put on a Wesleyan tomb-stone — 
in a church graveyard as a piece of presumption in 
the first place, and his Bishop’s advice as ill-timed. 
Even in the Archbishop of Canterbury’s Court of Pro- 
bate, it says, where the most punctilious accuracy is 
exacted, probate has been admitted of wills made by 
testators designated both ministers and Reverend. In 
point of fact, the Bishop of Lincoln had not a foot of 
solid ground on which to stand beyond the bounds of 
his own notions of mediswval Canon Law. Vicars will 
have more respect for Dissenters’ grave-slabs here- 
after. 


Bishop Reinkens, the head of the Liberal Cath- 
olics in Germany, finds occasion to lecture the Italian 
Government for not encouraging certain church re- 
forms when it bas the opportunity. He holds, for 
instance, that the regeneration of national thought is 
not to be looked for from the people, but rather from 
the body of the clergy themselves, who are hindered, 
however, from giving their weight to the right side 
on account of their ignorance of genuine church his- 
tory and their absolute dependence on their hierarchi- 
cal superiors. The Government of Italy, he feels, has 
failed of its duty in not legislating on these points so 
far at least as to insist that the clergy should have a 
proper education before they are ordained, and that 
the election of pastors should be left to each parish, 
This latter would be but the restoration of an ancient 
privilege. In Reinkens’s view, the policy of Italy in 
this respect has been “‘ unworthy the administration of 
a free people.” 


In their zeal to protect their political institu- 
tions, the German authorities seem to be getting fur- 
ther and further away from the popular notion of 
religious liberty. Their last act is to suppress the 
Pope’s latest Encyclical, in which he declares that the 
Falk laws are invalid, because contrary to the divine 
institution of the church. As these laws deprive the 
bishops of certain functions, the Pope under ordinary 
circumstances would be entitled to say a word or two 
on the matter, but Germany considers his protest as 
an incendiary document, going so far as to institute 
criminal proceedings against the editor who pub- 
lished it. This would appear to us on this side an > 
extraordinary stretch of the civil power. The new 
Encyclical is the chief topic of discussion at Berlin, 
and is resisted with great bitterness by the public 
journals, the Madgeburg Zeitung suggesting that His 
Holiness had better be informed that the German 
army is nowadays twice as strong as in 1870, and ready 
to put him and his political allies down at a moinent’s 
notice. 


It is evident that toleration in Turkey, as the 
Turk understandsit, isa shadowy thing. The recent per- 
secutions in Syria prove this. Rev. H. H. Jessup, one of 
the ablest American missionaries there, describes the 
cases of outrage (which the Constantinople authori- 
ties characterize as trifling), and adds that “any 
Mosiem or Pagan in Turkey who embraces the re- . 
ligion of Queen Victoria, the Emperor William or 
President Grant, is certain to be crushed by the mili- 
tary power of the Empire. No such convert is allowed 
to live at his home, to enjoy the protection which is 
given to the meanest Moslem, Kurd, Jew or Greek, 
or to remain in the possession of any right except that 
of a tortured existence in exile, poverty and fear.”’ 
Mr. Jessup is convinced that the three governments 
referred to should protest against Turkey’s ideas of 
toleration, aud that one word from them would settle 
the question. Weare not sure of that. When the en- 
tire Moslem population accepts the right of any of 
their number to turn Chrisfian, persecution will stop; 
but that day is a long way off, and the authority of 
the government will vot hasten it on very rapidly. 


Anything like a revival movement in France 
commands our interest. At Nimes, during the first 
week in February, a series of Protestant re-unions, in- 
tended principally for pastors, was favored with the 
presence of the Spirit in a remarkable degree. “TI 
never witnessed anything like the meetings,’’ writes 
Rey. M. Richard to a brother; “picture to yourself 
about a hundred and twenty or thirty pastors, placed 
by the power of the Spirit of God face to face with 
eonscience, with their past ministry, with their voca- 
tion, waiting in humility for what God will give them. 
Never, perhaps, had conscience spoken to them in such 
accents, and caused them to shed so many blessed tears 
as in these meetings. Never had their ministry ap- 
peared to them so grand and so awful. Never had 
they so fully measured the distance between what 
they are and what they ought to be. Never had they 
felt so far from the end, or so near to Him who has at- 
tained the end for them, and will attain it in each one 
of them. After each of these days of grace many eXx- | 


perienced the need of passing the night in prayer. 
| And when they met together the next day, what holy 
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emotions, what deliverances, what blessings, they 
shared in common! We believe that God approached 
this church in the person of the pastors at Nimes last 
week, and that he is about to do great things.” Fur- 
ther on he proceeds: *“*‘ What shall I say of the crowds 
that pressed from morning to night within the two 
Chapels of la Rue du Fort and of la Rue Saint Dom- 
nique, to hear, not sermons, for no one preached, but 
tne reading of the Word of God, accompanied by sim- 
ple reflections, singing, and prayers? These crowds 
pecame so considerable that on Thursday they were 
obliged to open four places of worship at once.’’ The 
London Record regards this as a well-authenticated 
narrative of a manifest work of God in the south of 
France, and adds that it has been encouraged by the 
evangelistic services of Messrs. Moody and Sankey in 


Che ddleck. 


[From Tuesday, March 9, to Monday, March 15.) 


Under the finance law lately passed Secretary 

Bristow has issued a second call for the redemption af 
five-twenties, as he is undoubtedly bound to do. The 
numbers and amounts of these bonds will be found in 
our financial column. Thirty million dollars’ worth 
of bonds to be paid for out of the gold accumulated 
in the Treasury is, in the present state of our finances, 
@ considerable event. The general belief has been 
that Mr. Bristow would call in only registered bonds, 
so that the gold would at least be disbursed in this 
country. It turns out, however, that twenty-four 
millions are coupon bonds, held for the most part 
abroad. Instead, therefore, of being discouraged by 
the call, a clique, which has been operating in Wall 
street fora rise in gold, is to a certain extent bene- 
fited, as it has, if report be true, been assiduously en- 
gaged in depositing gold in national banks where it is 
reported as part of the lawful reserve. Of course, by 
arrangement with banks a large amount of gold can 
be locked up in this way, and yet be safely carried by 
the real owners. Mr. Bristow’s enemies blame him, 
firstly, for having issued the call, and, secondly, for 
not restricting it to registered bonds. The first count, 
however, pre-supposes open disregard of the law, and 
the second, which is plausible and popular, is not 
really so strong as it seems. Registered bonds are 
mostly held by banks, and if called in to the amount 
named would have greatly disturbed the market for 
Governments, exposing tle Secretary at the same 
time to the charge of trying to bring the banks into 
the market as customers of the Syndicate for the pur- 
chase of new fives. The gold speculation will work 
' its own end after a time, if it has not already done so. 
The Secretary has, upon the whole, and in the face of 
very perplexing questions of policy, done well and 
wisely. 


Never has there been a more forcible illustra- 
tion of the evils attendant upon tacking special legis- 
tion to general bills in the form of amendments, than 
in the case of the new postal regulation fixing the rate 
atacent an ounce for mail matter of the third class 
{transient papers, magazines, etc., that is) instead of a 
cent for two ounces, as it has been of late. The Ex- 
press Companies are credited with having directly and 
indirectly secured the passage of this amendment. In 
the first place a measure was introduced withdrawing 
the permission to mail four-pound packages of mer- 
chandize or papers as third-class matter. . This, it 
is understood, was lobbied in the companies’ inter- 
est, but it was defeated in the Senate. Then Mr. 
Hamlin introduced the amendment, which was finally 
passed, remarking, as he argued in favor thereof, that 
he did so at the **express recommendation”’ of the 
Postmaster-General. Mr. Hamlin would probably 
have avoided the italicized word if he had realized its 
significance; and there is every reason to suppose that 
neither Mr. Jewell nor the Senators who voted for 
the amendment at all realized its scope. The effect, 
of course, is to fix prohibitory rates upon bulky pack- 
ages, and to double the postage on all magazines, 
papers, and so on. Postmasters are already complain- 
ing of the accumulations of underpaid packages; and 
publishers who have figured for the year’s business at 
old rates must find their just profits largely cut down. 
In effect the law is ex post Jacto as regards contracts 
for the delivering of all irregular matter, and as such, 
may, perhaps, be suspended if pushed promptly be- 
fore the courts. 


The walls of our national Senate chamber have 
continued to re-echo to the name of Pinchback, 
mentioned in praise and objurgation, with running 
comments on his rights and wrongs and those of his 
State and race. It is now agreed that the resolution 
shall be voted upon on Tuesday, when we trust that it 
will be finally disposed of so far as the Senate is con- 
cerned. Of course, if the vote is unfavorable Pinch- 
back will renew the conflict on the lower plane of the 
House. The debate had the effect of bringing out Mr, 
Christiancy, the new Senator from Michigan, in a tell- 
ing speech on Louisiana affairs, which gave him at 
once a place among the clear-headed ones of the Sen- 
ate. This being the case, it may be properly inferred 
. that he was opposed to Pinchback’s claims. In fact, 
he argued with considerable force that nothing legal 
has been done in Louisiana since and including the 


election of 1872. If this be so, Pinchback’s claims fall | 
to the ground without more ado, and that is all that 
Mr. Christiancy aims to prove at present. For the rest, 
we suppose that heis content to abide the decision of 
the House Committee, which is now in session in this 
city examining the papers in the discharge of their 
duty as arbitrators in the Louisiana business. 


Considering the completeness of their defeat in 
the November elections, it is no wonder that Republi- 
cans are somewhat elated over the result of the New 
Hampshire election on Tuesday. The vote polled was 
ten per cent. larger than last year, when the Demo- 
crats elected a majority of both Houses, and, the ques- 
tion of Governorship having gone to the Legislature, 
chose a Democratic Governor. In this State the Gov- 
ernor must, by law, have a majority over all to secure 
an election, and, as was the case in 1874, the choice 
will this year rest with the new Legislature, which is 
strong enough in Republican votes to assure Mr. Che- 
ney’s election. The principal change in the general 
vote seems to be the transfer of the Prohibitionists 
from the Democratic to the Republican side—a more 
natural alliance according to all precedent. Two 
Democrats are elected to Congress, which gives the 
party a majority of one in the State delegation, New 
Hampshire having but three representatives. The 
victory is not much to brag about, but the party 
hacks are making the most of it at Washington. 


Instead of calling a truce, the belligerent rail- 
roads are evincing a determination to fight to the 
death. The daily press has been to the expense of 
printing in fine type a lengthy correspondence be- 
tween the opposing presidents and other officials, the 
substance of which is simply disagreement and defi- 
ance, with a strong spice of misunderstanding, willful 
and otherwise. The prospects now are that in the 
course of a few weeks several other prominent roads 
will be drawn into the quarrel which began with the 
Baltimore and Ohio and the Pennsylvania Central. 
At the outset, a compact was made between the last 
named road and the New York Central and Erie 
roads, whereby an exception to the Saratoga conven- 
tion was made to accommodate the Pennsylvania Cen- 
tral in its stress of circumstances. This had the effect 
of diverting freight from the N. Y. Central and the 
Erie. These roads have now, it is understood, reduced 
their own rates, and are welcomed into the fight by 
the Baltimore and Ohio, which has no watered stock, 
and a large and unencumbered surplus to draw from. 
It is very pleasant to shippers and travelers to get 
their transportation done at the low figures which 
now prevail, but they will be made to pay for it by 
and by, when the war is over. 


Maybe it is only due to general contrariness, 
but it is certain that for some reason England is 
harder to suit in the matter of international peace 
conferences than all the rest of Europe put together. 
The rest of Christendom sees nothing objectionable 
in sending representatives to talk over the laws of 
war, but England, really the most interested of all 
parties concerned, holds back from the proposed con- 
ference at St. Petersburg, just as she held back from 
that at Brussels last year. Lord Derby, some little 
time ago, sent a note to Prince Gortschakoff in reply 
to his circular of invitation, saying in substance that 


England would not take part in the conference, be- 


cause laws of war adopted by the great Powers must 
bear heavily on the weak. He said, moreover, that 
the English Government will hold rigidly to those 
principles of International law which have heretofore 
regulated its acts, and that she will impose like re- 
strictions on her allies. ‘‘ Very well,’ says Prince 
Gortschakoff, *‘ to fix limits beyond which force shall 
not go, it is necessary to define those within which it 
may be exercised, and it is not evident wherein weak 
states will be gainers by giving warfare a savage 
character. All that Rassia suggests is that you shall 
tell us precisely what are those ‘ principles of Interna- 
tional law which have heretofore regulated your acts,’ 
etc., so that all nations may compare notes and find 
out what is the established usage in regard to these 
things.”’ To the outside observer the Prince has 
seemingly the best of his Lordship. 


* Intelligent English opinion is tolerably unani- 
mous in agreeing that Dr. Kenealy, whose return to 
Parliament we mentioned a fortnight ago, owes his 
election to the vigor and pertinacity with which he 
pressed the claims of the Tichborne claimant. <A vast 
majority of the Stoke electors are men whose only 
means of information are the “penny papers’’—a 
class of journals which saw it to their interest to ad- 
vocate the claimant’s cause, because they hoped it 
would be successful—a line of policy not by any 
means unknown in other quarters of the globe. To 
these readers the simple fact that such an enormous 
mass of testimony could be adduced, and that so much 
could be said on the subject, easily outweighed all that 
was brought forward on the other side. This, Dr. 
Kenealy was shrewd enough to know, and to the pop- 
pular belief in his late client he successfully appealed 
in the election. Itis reported that Mr. John Bright 
offered to introduce the new member to the Speaker 
of the House of Commons—a custom which has come 
to be part of England’s unwritten constitution; but 
the Doctor, true to his radical hatred of conventional- 


| ities, marched up alone, introduced himself, and then 


marched out again to allow debate on the probable 
consequences of this extrordinary breach of eti- 
quette. The House concluded, after deliberation, 
that this act did not.invalidate the election, however 
much it might endanger the constitution. 


Tipperary has again chosen the practically out- 
lawed John Mitchel in direct deflance of his declared 
ineligibility, and of the fact that his oppovent caused 


notice of his disqualification to be posted at all polling 


places. His second election, however, will possibly 


be productive of some discussion, and will very likely ~ 


carry the affair before the courts. That he was once 
under sentence of English law there is no doubt; but 
it is a question whether his disabilities have not been 
cancelled by the expiration of his period of banish- 
ment, and by his absence from the kingdom during its 
continuance. He has certainly been within the United 
Kingdom since the time for which he was sentenced 
expired, and suffered no molestation at the hands of 
the Government. The discussion of the case in the 
House brought out some doubtful points; and the°re- 
election will, it is thought, bring it eventually before 
the Irish Court of Common Pleas, which may overrule 
the conclusions of Parliament. 


King Ludwig Second, of Bavaria, has naturally 
lost something of his royal consequence since Gere 
many became an organized Empire instead of a con- 
federation of kingdoms. Not that he grieved particu- 
larly for that, since he has always, if report be true, 
cared but little for kingeraft as a higher order of 
statesmanship. In view, however, of his affection for 
courtly etiquette, it is not improbable that he will 
object to Bismarck’s latest move, which, if the tele- 
graph is pot at fault, demands a cessation of diplo- 
matic relations between Bayaria and the Vatican. 
This, of course, in order to harmonize Bavarian eccle- 
siastical policy with ‘“‘the environment,” to borowa 
phrase from the scientists. Perhaps this demand ac- 
counts for the rumored retirement of Bismarck. Such 
rumors have very often preceded startling measures on 
his part. It is not unlikly that the order may prove 
very unacceptable to the South Germans and their 
King, but it is quite ip accord with the accepted policy 
of the Empire. Later advices point to probable steps 
of even greater severity, the freshest rumor being that 
Italy has been significantly asked how much longer 
she intends to exempt the Pope from processes of law. 
This is probably mere rumor, but it is certain that a 
bill is proposed in the Prussian Parliament providing 
for lay administration of church property. Instances 
were cited and names named at the introduction of this 
bill alleging embezzlements on the part of Catholic ec- 
clesiastics. It is very evident that the conflict has be- 


‘| come irrepressible so far as Germany is concerned. 


A new French ministry of strong conservatives, 
not to say Royalists or Imperialists, was nearly formed 
by Marshal MacMahon on Monday, but failed at the 
last moment through the unwillingness of political 
leaders in general, and of M. Buffet, President of the 
Assembly, in particular, to share the fortunes of a 
government whose stability is not well assured. Some 
days of uncertainty followed, during which there 
were stories of a Bonapartist coup d’etat. Marshal 
MacMahon then wrote to M. Buffet insisting that he 
should accept a position in the ministry, and must 
have prevailed, for that gentleman is announced by 
the latest telegrams as Minister of the Interior, with 
coadjutors whose collective policy is said to favor a 
dissolution of the Assembly in October, after the elec- 
tion of a Senate under the new law. This result is 
regarded by radicals, at least, as a victory for the 
Bonapartists, who have been vigorously intriguing all 
along, and have, it is said, succeeded negatively, in 
gaining their point, by keeping the Duke d’Audiffret- 
Pasquier out of the Cabinet. He is now a prominent 
candidate for President of the Assembly, vice Buffet, 
promoted. 


Don Carlos is reported as looking upon the re- 
turn of his putative kingdom to a monarchical form 
of government under Alfonso with much serenity. 
He calmly enumerates three or four radical changes 
(we do not pretend to perfect accuracy in regard to 
the exact number) through which it has passed since 
he, Carlos, made his first hostile demonstration in the 
North. Under the circumstances we can hardly blame 
him for regarding his own claims as clothed with the 
respectability of comparative seniority. Alfonso, 
meanwhile, has come back from his picnicing with 
the army, has banished Zorilla, chief of the radicals, 
has abolished trial by jury, and has decreed a levy of 
seventy thousand men. Unpopular measures all, and 
not in the least calculated to strengthen the faith of 
his subjects in the divine right of Spanish Bourbons to 
rule over Spain. The new levy will raise the nominal 
strength of the army to nearly 300,000 men. If all the 
70,000 could be caught it would exceed that number, 
but probably not more than 50,000 can be brought to 
book. At the front the situation is practically un- 
changed. The Nationals drove tbe Carlists away from 
Pampeluna under the impulse of Alfonso’s presence, 
and the king made a triumphant entry into the re- 
lieved fortress, but the Carlists presently retaliated by 
surprising and putting to rout a large detachment of 
Nationals which had occupied a small village in an ad- 
vanced position. 
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Che Household. 


OUR LITTLE WINTER BOARDERS. 
By AMANDA B. HARRIS. 


E have thirteen out-of-door birds that come 
regularly three times a day to be fed. We 

began this boarding business ourselves, by placing a 

pan of bread-crumbs and scraps of meat on a snow- 

bank just outside the kitchen window, thinking that 
there might be wild birds in need of food this severe 
winter, and that perhaps they would discover the 
provision we had made for them and avail themselves 
of it—which proved to be the case, for before noon 
came a chickadee, who took a survey of the pan and 
its contents, gave expression to his great delight 
thereat, and then alighted and made his dinner, stop- 
ping once or twice to sing at the top of his voice, 

showing gratitude and thankfulness, if ever bird did. 

Ten minutes after, another oame, and before night 

there were four of them. 

The next morning they were on the spot before we 
were up, and we postponed our own breakfast to set 
out theirs; and now we improved arrangements by 
securing a little platform to the window-ledge and 
setting the pan thereon; we also varied the food, but 
in the end fell back to two articles,—raw meat and 
corn bread, which they preferred to anything else. 
That forenoon another bird put in an appearance,—a 
woodpecker; he seems to have no mate, but is a gen- 
tleman at large, without domestic ties of any kind, for 
none of his own people have been seen hereabouts this 
winter; but he fraternizes with the hospitable chicka- 
dees as if he was a family friend. These latter birds, 
however, are ou the friendliest terms with all that 
come. I suppose there is not a more kindly-disposed 
and company-loving bird known to these regions than 
this same black-cap titmouse—which is his other 
name. It is one of the traits which ornithologists 
mention as belonging to him, and we have abundant 
proof of it now every day, for in addition to the wood- 
pecker we have four of the white-bellied nut-hatches, 
and two pairs of tree-sparrows; and all these come in 
company, or are hovering about the neighborhood at 
the same time, and take their meals sometimes two or 

_ three in the dish together, sometimes on the principle 
of “first come, first served,”’ one alighting when an- 
other flies up. Thereis no pecking at each other, no 
quarreling, no complaining. They all have a way of 
catching up a bit of meat and taking it up into an old 
pear-tree close by, whose rough bark, much seamed 
and furrowed, affords excellent place of deposit for it, 
where they stand holding down the morsel with both 
feet, balancing themselves by their tails, and peck 
away at it, tearing off shred after shred; and if by any 
chance one drops a bit on the snow, another comes 
and picks it up. They have temporary storehouses in 
the clefts and hollows of the same old shattered tree, 
where they leave some of their food; and all go indis- 
criminately to these pantries. 

} You will see that we have fine opportunity to 
study the ways of birds; and we have beautiful vari- 
ety. The woodpecker is of the species known as the 
**hairy,’”’ marked by great stripes and spots of white 
against black, and a scarlet tuft on his head. Heor 
some one just like him has long had foraging ground 
hereabouts, for that venerable Bartlett pear-tree and 
the misshapen apple-tree whose branches are tangled 
with it are haunted and ravaged by “borers.” He is 
Very much at home, rnnning up the trunks almost 
within reach of one’s hand, perambulating the limbs 
that lie against the windows, and crowning his display 
of confidence in us by taking his afternoon nap just 
where we could have the best look at him. It wasa 
singular attitude even for a woodpecker, who habitu- 
ally runs down a tree backward as coolly as if he was 
right side up. He simply laid himself flat against the 
under side of a branch, as a tree-toad would; he might 
not have been asleep, but he was as motionless as if he 
grew there, lichen-fashion, and we never should have 
noticed him if it had not been for his bizarre style of 
plumage. 

The tit-mice have no bright dash of color to set them 
off; but how very effective their black is! tiny, trian- 
gular black bills, slender black legs and claws, pencil 
lines of black on their wings, black caps on their heads, 
little round black beads of eyes, and under their chins 
three-cornered patches of black like a Knight Temp- 
lar’s apron on bottom side up. These dear chicka- 
dees have nothing dignified in their appearance; their 
small bodies are somewhat dumpy, their under feath- 
ers are rather dingy, their bills are mere insignificant 
points, their motions more business-like than graceful; 
they are intent on securing their food and attending to 
their daily affairs, practical, busy, restless bodies; but 
they are just what they seem—the most neighborly, 
the most vivacious, the most heartsome of birds taking 
the world as they find it, neither sulking nor fretting, 
though the snow is blowing and the wind ruffling their 
oe eer tempers are always sweet as a June 

ay. 

The nut-hatches, on the contrary, have a very high- 
bred air; in carriage they are as stylish as a mocking- 
bird, and their attire is most elegant; though the col- 
ors are severely simple—if colors they may be called 
--they are in exquisite taste, and the harmony in the 
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Eeneral make-up is perfect; purest, cleanest white, soft 


ash-tints and black enough to set them off. If you 
would understand what three can do for loveli- 
ness of effect look at a nut-hatch in full plumage. 
There is a kind of composure, and reserve and self- 
possession about them in positive contrast to the lo- 
quacious and bustling tit-mice. Here is a study of 
character; and you will find individuality in birds and 
animals just as truly as in human beings. 

The tree-sparrows are shy, but they are in one sense 
foreigners. Their home is far up among the settle- 
ment round Hudson’s Bay. They have merely come 
so far South—to the middle of New England—for the 
winter; they will go Articwards in May to rear their 
young. They came on in October, and have haunted 
the woods ever since till now, when the severe weather 
has driven them to our habitation. They have a for- 
eign look, and they do not seem at home like the wood- 
pecker, nut-hatches and tit-mice. They hover in the 
distance for awhile before venturing to take the food, 
but draw near at last, and nobody molests them. Our 
birds are all hospitable and love company; a free and 
easy, gregarious little party, who do not grudge these 
timid strangers a place at their board. The last com- 
ers are far more beautiful than the others. Most of 
our winter birds are in soft ashen tints varied by 
black and white; but these are in browns, except for 
the pale gray of their breasts marked by onetiny dark 
spot in the center like a brooch, which is the token by 
which you may identify them. On their heads are 
chestnut hoods, and on shoulders, wings and tail there 
is a variety of warm, mellow tints, subdued but rich; 
there is a rusty red, a golden brown, a tender chestnut, 
all running. into each other in such blendings and 
rich gradations, in such a harmonious arrangement, 
with such elegant effect as can be seen nowhere except 
in the plumage of birds. 


Che Little Folks. 


HOW SNOW IS MADP. 
By ApAm STwIN. 


OHNNY spent the holidays in the country— 
the jolliest place in the world at such a time, at 
least for a small city boy. Butit is not about sleigh- 
ing or sledding, evening frolics, or anything of that 
sort that Iam to tell you now. To the young readers 
of the Christian Union the doings of this particular 
Johnny are of no interest save those which have to do 
with his way of finding out things. This time Johnny 
learned how to make a snow-storm: not a very big 
one, to be sure, still a snow-storm; and that gave him 
a pretty correct idea of the way big snow-storms are 
made out of doors. This is how it happened: | 

You will remember that about Christmas time we 
had a few mild days, followed by bitter cold at New 
Year’s. It was one of the warm days, and Johnny had 
ventured out to slide on the hill back of the barn. In 
a little while he came running in, puffing with excite- 
ment, and shouting, ‘‘ The barn’s a-fire! the barn’s a- 
fire!”’ 

‘“* Where?” I asked, starting up. 

‘On top, I guess,’’ Johnny replied. ‘I didn’t see 
the fire—only the smoke. Just see how it rolls over 
the roof!”’ 

** Are you sure that issmoke?”’ I asked when I caught 
sight of the white wreaths curling over the ridge of 
the barn. 

‘*Of course!”’ said Johnny; what else can it be? 
Hurry and call the men, or the horses will all be 
burned.” 

‘Don’t be alarmed,’’ I said, ‘‘the horses are in no 
danger. Still we will go and see.’’ i 

Before I could get my hat, Johnny was scampering 
toward the barn, which he expected every moment to 
see burst out ina blaze. When I got there he stood a 
little way from the barn-door, afraid to go nearer lest 
the flame should suddenly ovérwhelm him. 

*““Do you see any fire?’ 

“No,” replied Johnny; ‘ but just see how the smoke 
comes over the roof?’’ 

‘** Let us look inside,’’ I said, opening the door. 

Johnny came forward timidly, greatly surprised not 
to see the barn full of smoke, at least. 

** Maybe the roof’s a-fire on top,”’ he said. 

* Let us take a look at it from the other side,”’ I saifl, 
leading the way through the barn. 

Everything was quiet in the sunny barn-yard. The 
cows were calmly chewing their cuds, and the chick- 
ens, clustered in a corner, chuckled a little at our ap- 
proach, as much as to say, ‘‘Come and warm your- 
selves, it’s like summer here.”’ 

Johnny took no notice of cows or hens, but hurried 
to the further side of the yard to get a good sight of 
the roof. | 

** Well,”’ I said, as he stopped short and looked a 
little disappointed, ‘‘ do you see any fire?’ 

**No-o-0,” he replied, doubtfully. ‘Nor smoke 
either. It’s a perfect swindle! I was sure the roof 
was a-fire.”’ 

** Let us be thankful it isn’t! 
make the mistake?” 

** Come and see,” was his only reply. 

I stepped across the yard and saw—just what I ex- 
pected. There was more water than fire. The warm 
sun had heated the shingles, melting the snow from off 
them; aud as the moist air next the roof mixed with 


But how came you to 


the colder air above or drifted into the chilly shade, 
little white curls of cloud were formed like puffs of 
smoke. 

** What makes the roof steam so?’ Johnny dsked. 

I told him how the sun warmed the roof, and the 
roof warmed the air next to it; how warm air drinks 
up moisture—much more than it can hold when cooled; 
and that the clouds were formed by the chilling of damp | 
air, which made the vapor in the air visible. ‘ See,’’ I 
said, ‘on this sunny side of the barn, where the air is 
warm, you can’t see your breath; on the shady side it 
comes out likeacloud. That is because the cold air 
chills the moisture in the breath and makes it visible.” 

Here Johnny went on with his sliding and I returaed 
to the house. 

Some time after, perhaps the next day, Johnny sur- 
prised me with the question, *‘ How do you know that 
it is moisture that makes the breath white in the 


cold ?”’ 
‘*Go breathe on the window,”’ I said. 


** What for?’ asked Jobnny. 

* You'll see when you try it,’’ was my reply. 

Johnny went to the window and breathed against the 
glass. 

*“* What do you see?”’ I asked. : 

_ “Nothing but a blur; but it doesn’t stay long.” 

*“‘ Keep on breathing, and breathe faster,” said I. 

I heard no more from Johnny for two or three min- 
utes; then he said: 

“It is moisture! See, it is in little drops all over the 
glass, and one big drop has run down to the bottom.” 

‘Did you ever see anything like that before?" 

“Of course,” said Johnny. The glass geta‘wet so 
every cold day. Does it all come from our breatbs?’’ 

“Oh, no! The most of it comes from the water on 
the stove. See,’’ I continued holding a smal hand- 
glass over the urn, “there is no steam that you can see 
coming from the water, yet moisture gathers rapidly 
on the glass. The cold glass chills the air next it, mak- 
ing it unable to hold so much vapor, so the moisture 
lodges on the glass just as it does on the window.” 

“Is that the way the frost forms on the windows © 
when it is very cold?” : 

“Exactly; only in that case the moisture freezes as 
it forms. If you will step into the store-room, where 
there is no fire, and breathe slowly against the window, 
perhaps you will be able to see how the frost ap- 
pears.” 

Johnny ran to do asI had told him, and I went out 
to the woodshed for a big broad-ax that was there. 

When I came back he had a long story to tell about 
the beautiful forest pictures that grew up under his 
breath, but I had no time to listen toit then. I brought 
the ax quickly to the stove and held it high over the 
water-urn, bidding Johnny to tell me what happened. 

‘Tt smokes,”’ he said. 

** Just as the barn roof smoked,” said I. ‘*The cold 
iron chills the vapor in the air and makes a cloud of 
it. If the iron does not get warm too soon you wil) 
see something stranger than cloud,” - 

can now,” cried Johnny. ‘It’s frost.’’ 

**So it is,’ said I. ** The iron is cold enough to freeze 
the vapor as it turns to water. I think something of 
this sort is going on up in the sky just now.”’ 

“Do you?” cried Johnny, eagerly, running to the 
window. ‘ Where?” 

“* All over,’’ Isaid. ‘‘The sky was clear but a little 
while ago; now see how hazy it is. The wind that 
comes up from the sea is warm and moist, and where 


‘it strikes the cold air over the land it turns to cloud, 


I shouldn’t be surprised if we had snow before morn- 
ing.”’ 

**T hope so,” said Johnny; and his wish was grant- 
ed. When he came down to breakfast, the trees were 
louded with feathery snow; every fence-post had a 
snowy nightcap on, and all the grownd was covered 
with a clean white carpet. 

He could hardly eat his breakfast, he was in such a 
hurry to be out to wade in the snow and help shovel 
paths. But he was soon just as eager to get back by 
the warm fire again; for it was stinging cold out- 
doors, notwithstanding the bright sunshine. 

After sitting by the stove till he was thoroughly 
warmed, he suddenly remarked: 

** Snow is sky-frost, ain’t it?’’ 

“What do you mean by that?’ I said. 

“Why,” said Johnny “I mean that snow is made up 
in the clouds just as the frost is on the windows.” 

** Just the same way,”’ I said. 

‘What makes it fall, then? Why doesn’t it stick to 
the sky, just as the frost does to the window or any- 
thing else?”’ 

“The sky offers nothing for it to cling to,’ said I. 
‘¢‘ The snowfall last night was caused by the mixing of 
the warm damp wind that came up from the sea with 
colder air, which made it give up all its moisture; and 
the moisture was frozen by the cold air, turning it to 
snow. The air could not hold the snow after it was 
formed, so it fell to the ground.”’ 

“Did any one ever see snow while it was being 
made?’ Johnny asked. 

“Often; and sometimes, when the conditions aro 
just right, it is possible to make a little snow-storm in 
the house.”’ 

** Really ?”” 

“Realty. I remember seeing one in a Jecture-hall, 
one cold evening, when a window was opened for ven- 
tilation; and at other times in our kitchen at home, 
in very cold weather.”’ | 

** Could we do it here?” 
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“ Possibly,” I replied; ‘‘ but I’m afraid it is not cold 
enough to-day. It will do no harm.to try.” 

So we went down to the kitchen, which happened to 
be very warm and full of steam from a big boiler of 
clothes, for it wes washing-day. 

“We've come to make a little snow down here, 
Aunty, with your permission,” said I. 

“Go ’long now!” replied good-natured Aunty. 
“Didn’t de good Lord make enough for ye las’ 
night?” 

“Quite enough, Aunty; but we want a little storm 
in the house.” 

‘““S’pose you sweep it up den; dere’s muss enough 
on the flo’ now.”’ 

“ Allright,” said Johnny, who was ready to shovel 
out the snow if need be. 


‘**You see how still and clear it is out-doors,” said | 


Ito Johnny. ‘Now watch the door as I open ita 
little.”’ 

So saying, I opened the door quickly, and the cold 
air rushed in like a great white cloud. Johnny 
watched the cloud till it disappeared, then cried: 

Where's the snow 

didn’t get any; and I'm afraid the air is not 

-oold enough outside or damp enough‘within to make 
any. Still,’’ I continued, ‘‘ we will try again, further 
from the stove.”’ 

We went to a window in the corner of the big kitch- 
en furthest from tho fire, and, having rolled up the 
ourtain to the very top, I made ready to drop the 
upper sash suddenly. 

**Look sharp!’ I said, and a wave of cious burst 
into the room and rolled along the ceiling, oe 
flakes of snow. 

**Spec’ dat blowed in from de ruff,”’ said Aunty. 

“No, it didn’t,” said Johnny. ‘“‘The snow is per- 
fectly still outside.”’ 

**Dat’s so,’’ asented Aunty. 
once mo’.”’ 

Again I dropped the upper sash fora moment, and 
the inrushing cold air made a cloud along the ceiling, 
from which a few snow-flakes dropped into the warmer 
air and quickly disappeared. 

**Whar’d dat snow come from? S’pose you ’spiain 
dat mystery to me!” said Aunty, half inclined to 
think there was mazgic in it. 

** Johnny can tell you,’’ said I, and I left him ex- 
plaining to black Aunty how the white snow got into 
her kitchen. | 

Do you think you could have made it clear to her? 


‘Jes lem me see dat 


-" ROBBIE GOES TO LIVER IN THE 
PLAYHOUSE. 


By THORNE. 


A BOUT an hour after the boys’ visit to Eddy, 

and their feast of candy and cake, these un- 
usual dainties began to make Chester a little uncom- 
fortable—though he did not know what was the 
matter. Nothing seemed pleasant or good to him, 
and he talked to Robbie till he made him think it was 
mach nicer over at Eddy’s house than it was at home. 
When they had worked themselves up into a proper 
state of fretfulness, the two boyscame in to mamma, 
who was reading by the last rays of light. 

“ Auntie,” said Chester, ‘‘ we don’t want to live here 
any more; we want to go to live with Eddy’s mamma,”’ 
- * Indeed,” said mamma, laying down her book and 
looking at them, *‘ why so?” 

““*’Cause Eddy’s mamma is nicer,”’ said Chester, 


coolly, ‘‘she never makes us eat bread ’n’ butter; we }. 


can have as much cake ’s we can stuff.” 

' * An’ tea! ’tsreal black too!” broke in Robbie, “an’ 

jam—’thout any bread.”’ 

‘“* And sugar,’’ exclaimed Chester; ‘‘ we can just help 

ourselves.”’ 

*“* An’ Eddy’s got more things!”’ said Robbie. 

** An’ we like his house better ’n this old thing,”’ said 
Chester, contemptuously. 

: Mamma was not surprised at this in Chester, for he 
Was a very uneasy little boy always, and she knew 
that the things he had eaten had made him unhappy, 
but she was rather hurt that Robbie should want to 
leave her. After a moment she said: 3 

**So my little boy wants to go away from his mamma 
—does he?” 

** Y-e-s,’’ said Robbie, hesitating, as he remembered 
the wonderful things over at Eddy’s. | 

**Course he does, ’cause its’ nicer there!” said Ches- 
ter. 

Well,’”’ said mamma, “I'll tell you what you may 
do. If you don’t want to live with me, you may go 
and stay in your playhouse till to-morrow, and then, 
if Eddy’s mamma will take you, you may go there 
and live.”’ 

**Oh, goodey!”’ shouted Chester. ‘ Bring out all your 
things, Robbie, and we’ll go live in the playhouse.”’ 

They quickly loaded themselves up with,treasures— 
consisting mostly of chestnuts and the two pieces of 
cake, and, bidding mamma good-bye, went out. 

i The playhouse was in the back yard, and was a very 
nice one. It was built for a chicken house at first, but 
mamma did not have very good success with chickens, 
and, after they had all died off, she said Robbie should 
have it foraplayhouse. So one day a man came there 
with a saw and a hammer, and some other things, and 
he took down the roosts, made a nice door with a knob 
and a lock on—just like grown-up doors—and a neat 


little window looking towards the house. When he | 


went away, another man came and whitewashed it 
all over, and covered the old chicken yard all up with 
green blocks of grass, and made a little walk up to the 
door, and then it was as cozy a house as one could 
have. Then mamma put down a carpet, and papa 
sawed off the legs of a small table, and put up a shelf 
for Robbie's dishes. 

Robbie spent a great deal of time in his house, and 
had made several things for it. One was a bench, 
made of a box, with legs of sticks of wood, which he 
found in the wood pile, nailed on. Another was a 
stool made of the end of a square plank, with pieces 
of lath for legs. This article, however, was merely 
ornamental, because the legs were not strong enough 
to bear Robbie. In fact, they would bardly hold the 
plank alone, and Robbie said he couldn't sit on it, it 
was so tipsy. 

**Now, Robbie,” said Chester, whea they had taken 
possession, ‘we must have something to keep off 
bu’ glars.’’ 

know what!’’ exclaimed Robbie. 
hatchet—I can hatch their heads off.”’ 

“Yes, an’ the hammer,’’ said Chester. 
comes, I'll just — smash in his head.”’ 

The hatchet, and hammer, and a whitewash brush, 
that Bridget had left on a bench by the kitchen door, 
were carried into the house, the door locked, and the 
two discontented boys prepared to sleep on the floor, 
with their weapons beside them. 

They could not go to sleep, however, and by and by 
they began to get hungry, and to their surprise they 
found that their cake did not taste so good as they ex- 
pected, and at last Chester proposed that Robbie 


“I'll take the 


one 


should go to the house, and get some bread and butter. 


‘But we don’t b’long there now,”’ said be. 

“That’s no matter!’ said Chester. *‘ Knock at the 
door, and ask her. She always gives it to felks. I’ve 

her.” 

So, in a minute mamma, who was in the dining- 
room, heard a faint little tap on the side door, and 
opened it. 

‘‘Me want some bread an’ butter,’”’ said Robbie, 


{ meekly. 


Mamma looked at him as though she had never seen 
him before. 

‘*T haven't any bread and butter for children who 
don’t live here,”’ said she. ‘‘ You’d better run home, 
little boy.” 

With a choke in his throat, Robbie turned and ran 
to the playhouse. Chester was very indignant over 
this repulse, and shook his head, and talked about 
running away. 

Meantime it was Spas dark, and Bridget lighted 
up the dining-room, © bright that the light shone in 
at their little window. Mamma told her not to put 
down the curtains. So they stood by their window, 
looking over into the cheerful room, while Bridget 
went about and set the table, without their little trays, 
and leaving their high chairs standing against the 
wall. Pretty soon she put ona great pile of fine white 
bread, and a nice slice of golden butter, and then came 
a dish of clear apple sauce, and a plate of fresh einger- 
bread. 

After awhile she rang the bell, and the family came 
in; and thetwo boys leaning on their window sill, and 
eagerly gazing at them, saw them gather around the 
table, and mamma began to pour the tea; but she 
looked very sober, Robbie thought, and the choke 
came up in his throat again. Then they turned away 
from the window, but their little house looked dark 
and gloomy, and they felt forlorn and homeless. 

So, in another minute there came another knock at 
the side door, and when mamma opened it, a very 
penitent little figure sprang in, threw his arms around 
her neck, and burst into tears. 

“Oh! I want to live with you,” he sobbed, as soon 
as he could speak. “I’m your boy; I grew just for 
you, an’ I’ll never go ’way again!” 

Chester walked composedly in, and said gravely, 
though with a husky voice, and a suspicious little gasp 
now and then: 

“T want to stay—in this house—’cause you’re my 
own—aunt, an’ I’m willing to eat—bread and butter.” 

Mamma comforted Robbie, and rang, the bell for 
Bridget fo bring plates and high chairs, and soon they 
were seated in their old places, eating, bread and but- 
ter with ravenous appetites. But every few minutes 
Robbie would turn around and throw his arms around 
mamma’s neck, and sob, and cry out: 

‘Oh, I feel as if I should cry, when I think about 
going away from you to live!” 


THE DOG ON HORSEBACK. 


ETTY BARTON is a little girl who lives on 

one of the noisy avenues of New York city. 
There is a great deal to be seen from the windows of 
her mamma’s little parlor, and she is all the time call- 
ing her mamma to come and see the wonderful sights 
that interest and amuse her so muck. One minute it 
is a big Newfoundland dog; the next @ goat-wagon; 
then a boy trying a new velocipede, which won’t go 
at all the way he wants; then a huge brown bear, or 
perhaps an engine hurrying to some fire not far off. 


| There is one engine which goes all by itself, that is, 


there are no horses to draw it, and Netty always hopes 
that one will go by, for she likes to see the great col- 
umn of smoke and sparks that streams up in the air, 
and makes such a sputter and fuss. But one day 


something went by that she thought nicer than any 


thing else, and that was a little dog that rides on 
horseback. There 1s a wagon which belongs to a cet- 
tain market quite down town. It is drawn by a fine 
black horse with bright harness, and on the horse’s 
back stands a little Scotch terrier dog. He is always 
just on one particular part of the horse’s back, always 
has a blue or red ribbon around his neck, and on 
Washington’s birthday had a ftag stuck in his ribbon 
collar. When the borse trots the little rider keeps bis 
footing quite easily, but once when the horse stopped in 
front of Netty’s house she noticed that his feet slipped 
about a good deal, and she was very much afraid he 
would fall off. But he never has, in her sight, and she 
hopes he never will, for be is a very cunning little 
dog, and looks very funny and pretty taking his ride. 


TWO LITTLE FOLK. 
By Rosa GRAHAM. 


P in the tree-boughs a wise little bird 
Sat chirping, one bright summer day, 
A-bobbing and twisting his funny brown head 
In step with his riotous lay; 
For never was bird-chant 
More jolly, triumphant, 
More foolishly merry and gay. 


Twee-dec-dum,” he sang; “oh, how happy am I, 
In this beautiful world te be! 
I wonder who makes it so green and so sweet 
For a poor litte bird like me, 
And if every new comer 
Has such a bright summer— 
Twee-dee-dum, twee-dec-dum, twee-dee 


Dewn under the tree-boughs a wee little girl 
Sat sobbing that sweet summer day, 
A-ruffling and tucking her once pretty face 
In a most disagreeable way ; 
Though never had maiden 
So very grief-laden 
More cause to be happy and gay. 


** Oh, dearie,”’ she sobbed, “ if chocolate-creama 
Only grew right up here in the trees? | 
I never can do as 1 want to at all— 
I never can cat what I please; 
I can’t have but twenty 
A day—when there’s plenty— 
No matter how hard I may tease.” 


“ Twee-dee-dum, twee-dee,” chirped the wise little bird 
From his perch in the sycamore-tree ; 
** How strange in the summer so green and so sweet 
So solemn a maiden to see— 
A sober, gray maiden, 
So very grief-laden— 
Twee-dee-dum, twee-dee-dum, twee-dee.”” 


So, merry and happy, the wise little bird 
Sang the hours away in the tree; 
And still piped the maiden her sorry “‘ Oh, dear, 
What a stupid old world to me!” 
“And learned not the lesson— 
The wonderful lesson— 
Contained in his simple ** Twee-dee,” 


Pujsles, 


A SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA. 
Composed of ceventeen letters. 
My 10, 16, 12, 2, 7, 10, was a prophet. 
My 5, 7, 4, 17, was one of the kings of Isracl. 
My 15, 13, 7, 4, was a son of one of the Patriarchs. 
My 8, 3, 14, was a nephew of Abraham. 
My 10, 11, 7, 6, was one of those whe were saved from the 
flood. 
My 13, 15, 9, 6, was a son of Adam. 
My 10, 15, 2, 4, 13, 6, 1, 16, was the mother of Jehoiachin. 
My whole is one of the Ten Commandments. 
JOHN and ALEXANDER MENHINIOK. 


A PouBLE CENTTAL ACROSTIO. 


A German poet. 
. An English historian. 
A famous French author. 
One of the seven hills of Rome, 
A mountain in Canaan. 
A French king. 
. A girl’s name. 
. A city of the Philistines, 
A Spanish city. 
10. A day of the week. 
ll. A Midianite prince. 
My centrals name two celebrated modern artista. 
M. D. H. 


ORAS 


A Worp Puzz.e. 
N Wado hte rofe bt sek rads y awl as I ti. 
A WorpD SQUARE. 


1. A spring flower. 
2. To join. 

3. Fine gocds. 

4. Particulars. 

5. Thought. 


E. 8. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 3. 
A Geometrical Puzxlk.— 
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An Acrostic.— 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Musical Hotes, 


—A new musical instrument, called 
**the Pyrophone”’ (which may be rough- 
ly paraphrased fire-tone), has been excit- 
ing much interest in Paris and London. 
It is the invention of a Mons. Kastner, 
who has utilized the experiments of 
Tyndall and others on the production of 
musical sounds by means of flames 
(burning gas) traversing glass tubes. Its 
sound is said to resemble the tones of the 
JBolian harp, and the human voice. The 
mechanism is simple, and it is proposed 
to hang organs of this character in the 
form of chandeliers (as ordinary illumin- 
ating gas may be used), to be operated by 
wires and a key-board placed: in some 
part of the room. — 

—Rubinstein’s compositions seem 
to be growing in public favor. His new 

Dramatic Symphony No. 4, in D minor, 
was the main feature of Thomas’s latest 
Symphony Concert (the fifth of this 
Winter’s series), and produced a marked 
impression. It was recently performed 
- in St. Petersburg also with great success. 
That city has also recently performed 
his. new opera, The Demon. It is not a 
great achievement, but contains much 
that is praised without stint. Rubin- 
stein brings out an oratorio, The Tower 
of Babel, in Paris very shortly. 


—Brahms, the young Hungarian 
composer, whose lighter works have been 
so warmly received here this winter, has 
been represented by one of his concertos 
for piano and orchestra (Miss Krebs, 
pianist), at the Sydenham Crystal Palace 
Concerts recently, and by a string sextet 
at one of the ‘‘ Monday Popular Con- 
certs,’’ St. James’s Hall, London. He is 
meeting handsome recognition in En- 
giand, and has received a commission to 
write for the next great Birmingham 
Festival. 


—This festival business, which the 
English are so fond of, will be well rep- 
resented in our Cincinnati Festival early 
in May, which is under the charge, music- 
ally, of Theodore Thomas. The chief 
vocal compositions for that occasion 
have been issued by Messrs. John Church 
& Co. of that city. They include Men- 
delssohn’s Elijah oratorio, Bach’s Mag- 
nificat, the vocal score of Brahms’s 
Triumphlied, Liszt’s Prometheus, the 
choral part of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony, and a voluminous series of selec- 
tions from Waguer’s Lohengrin. 


—Theodore Thomas's fifth Sym- 
phony Concert of the season was given 
at Steinway Hall (of course) on Saturday 
evening, March 6th, and was, as all of 
these delightful soireés now are, hand- 
somely attended. Itis a source of con- 
tinual gratulation that Mr. Thomas has 
so thoroughly conquered his public, not 
only all over the country, where his oc- 
casional visits are received with enthus- 
iasm, but also and especially in New 
York, where a wilderness of other at- 
tractions never succeed in lessening the 
attendance of a crowded and brilliant 
audience, if Thomas waves his baton. 
The opening of the concert was a most 
delicate rendering of Haydn’s Ozford 
Symphony (a composer whose writings, 
however quaint and old-fashioned they 
may become, will never lose their inter- 
est). Then followed Beethoven’s splen- 
did second Leonora Overture, played 
Jike an inspiration, with a perfectness of 
execution that caused one to forget or- 
chestra and conductor, and to realize 
only music. The concert closed with the 
new Rubinstein Symphonie Dramatique. 
This is a wild and chaotic composition on 
first hearing, but study resolves it into a 
series of musical “scenes”’ of wonderful 
richness, variety, and depth of musical 
effect. Just what the “drama” is, that 
the name would indicate, is not so easy 
tosay! But that it is a work of unusual 
interest and value is undeniable, and we 
shall hope to make better acquaintance 
with it. Miss Drasdil’s two songs were 
well sung and well appreciated. 


—The Brooklyn Philharmonic So- 
ciety’s fourth concert was given last 
Saturday, March 13, and afforded a 
most enjoyable evening. The Oxford 
Symphony of Haydn was the first se- 
Jection, and it was performed with all 
the tender grace and piquancy which 
Mr. Thomas’s band could give it; more 
need not be said. Raff's orchestral ar- 


rangement of Bach’s Chaconne was per- 
haps the richest, fullest, and most com- 
plete performauce of the evening; it was 
simply superb. Schumann’s Bride of 
Messina overture was given with spirit, 
and the concert closed with Beethoven’s 
Sixth Symphony, the ‘‘Pastoral,” which 
rounded very charmingly the circle of 
theevening’s music, all of which was 
rather in the older vein than these days 
of Liszts and Wagners usually allow. 
Miss Cary sang, as always, most accept- 
ably, but notably when, for an encore, 
she gave Beethoven’s pathetic and thril- 
ling music for Carpani’s canzonet, ‘ In 
questa tomba.”’ It was marvelously rich 
and effective. 


—We have room only to mention 
that Mr. Thomas gave a brilliant matinée 
at Steinway Hall on Saturday last, pro- 
ducing among other good things Raff's al- 
wuys beautiful Forest Symphony, and 
Wagner’s Wotan’s Abschied and Feuer- 
zauber from the ** Walkuere.”’ His Sixth 
(and last) Symphony Concert, which 
takes place April 10th, will offer a new 
concerto of Rubinstein’s, Mozart’s Jupi- 
ter Symphony, and Beethoven’s ever- 
welcome Seventh, a fitting close to one of 
the most admirable series of concerts 
which even Theodore Thomas has ever 
given. 


Clypermost Copies. 


PROGRESS AS TO PEACE. 
[The Congregationalist.]} 


\y ITHIN little more than a year six 

prominent nations, Great Britain, 
Italy, Sweden, the United States, Hol- 
land, and within a few weeks Belgium, 
through their legislatures, have declared 
their belief that the time has come for a 
united and resolute effort to substitute 
law and justice for the sword as an arbi- 
ter of justice between nations. 

It is also known that an organization, 
American in its origin, but now com- 
prising distinguished publicists and 
statesmen of several countries, has been 
formed, and that it has for one of its 
principal objects to provide a settled in- 
ternational law and an international tri- 
bunal by which the difficulties of nations 
may be amicably adjusted. 

This International Associatien has held 
two meetings, one at Brussels, and the 
second at Geneva, both of which have 
been in a high degree successful. The 
General Secretary, Dr. Miles, has recent- 
ly been informed that the Government 
of Holland invites the next meeting to 
the Hague the coming summer. It is 
contemplated to hold the session of 1876 
in our own country, and many promi- 
nent Europeans, as well as Americans, 
are expected to attend. 

The Association has already made a 
marked impression upon the civilized 
world, and excited the favorable com- 
ment of the leading organs of public 
opinion in different countries. It has 
made unexpected progress in the work 
which it proposed, and leading statesmen 
in all parts of the world are commending 
its objects and aims, and expressing the 
belief that it has hit upon the true way 
of finding a remedy for the unlimited 
evils of the war system. 


A SPECIMEN INDIAN OUTRAGE. 
{Christian Intelligencer.] 

_ way in which Indian outrages are 

sometimes invented and Indian wars 
precipitated has just received a striking 
illustration. It seems that on the 7th of 
August last, a hunting band of Osage In- 
dians were attacked by a detachment of 
Kansas militia, and four of the Indians 
were killed. This lawless act of blood- 
shed was made the pretext by the State 
for an Indian war, which cost over forty 
thousand dollars and many lives. A 
thorough investigation of the affair by a 
special commission of the United States 
Government reveals the following facts: 
That the Indiuns, when attacked, were 
lawfully hunting where they had a full 
right to hunt; that the killing of four of 
their number was deliberate and un- 
warrantable murder; that the pretext of 
war had no shadow of ground in fact or 
justice, and that the whole affair was 
most disgraceful. The militia engaged 
had no shadow of right for their action; 


they were not even commissioned by the 
Governor, and the atrocities which they 
perpetrated were simply the result of 
an eager desire to shed blood. To 
heighten the shameful character of the 
whole transaction, it transpires that the 
Governor of Kansas, in order to give a 
cover of legality to the massacre of 
peaceable Indians, issued commissious to 
the militia, after its perpetration, ante- 
dating them to a period beforc the out- 
rage. 

Is it to be wondered at that the Indians 
remajn savage and bloodthirsty under 
such treatment as this? Even civiljzed 
and enlightened peoples find it difficult 
to restrain themselves from retaliation 
against gross injuries. It is indeed one 
of the most active principles of human 
nature everywhere, when unrestrained 
by religion. With the untutored Indian, 
we know that revenge is inculcated as a 
virtue: and it would be a greater won- 
der if they abstained from it under such 
provocation than if they practiced it. 
The plain lesson to be learned from this 
indefensible affair is that the Govern- 
ment should not permit any State, its 
citizens or militia, whether commissioned 
or not, to wage war against the ‘* wards 
of the nation.”’ The Indian policy, what- 
ever it may be, should be devised and 
executed by the general Government, 
and it only; any interference with it 
should be sternly inhibited; and when 
such interference results in bloodshed, 
as it did in the case before us, the Gov- 
ernment should take prompt measures 
to punish the murderers and to make 
suitable reparation to the Indians. 


OUR COLLEGES. 
{The Nation.) 

A LL the older colleges are bound to 
+ the State, or to certain religious 
denominations, by laws or usages or 
precedents which impose a certain tol- 
erably fixed character either on the sub- 
jects taught or on the mode of teaching 
them, oron both. They have traditions 
to uphold, or denominational interests 
to care for, or political prejudices to sat- 
isfy. The newer ones, on the other 
hand, are apt to have incurred a bon- 
dage even worse still, in having to carry 
out the wishes of a founder who, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, had 
only a faint notion of the nature and 
needs of a university, and in endowing 
one sought rather to erect a monument 
to his memory than to found a seat of 
learning. In so far as he was interested 
in the curriculum, he probably desired 
that it should be such as would satisfy 
some want which he himself felt, or 
thought he felt, in early life, or should 
diffuse some social or religious or politi- 
cal crotchet on which his fancy had se- 
cretly fed during his years of active 
exertion, and on the success of which he 
came to think, in the latter part of his 
life, that the best interests of the com- 
munity were dependent. The number 
of these honorably ambitious but ill- 
informed and somewhat eccentric testa- 
tors increases every year, as the country 
grows in wealth and the habit of giving 
to public objects gains in strength. The 
consequence is that we are threatened 
with the spectacle during the coming 
century of the greatest waste of money 
by well-meaning persons the world has 
perhaps ever s¢en, in the establishment 
all over the country of institutions call- 
ing themselves ‘“universities’’ which are 
either so feebly equipped as rather to 
hinder than help the cause of education, 
or so completely committed by their or- 
ganization to the propagation of certain 
social or religions theories as to deserve 
the appellation of mission stations rather 
than of colleges. We speak advisedly 
when we say that the cause of the higher 
education in the United States is really 
threatened as seriously by unwise donors 
of funds as by almost anything else. 
Education is now an art of exceeding. 
delicacy and complexity. To master it, 
so as to have a trustworthy opinion as to 
the relative value of studies and as to 
the best mode of pursuing them, and as 
to the organization of institutions de- 
voted to the work of instruction, a man 
needs both learning and experience. 
The giving him money to employ in his 
special work, therefore, without leaving 
him discretion as to the manner iu which 
he shall use it, is to prepare almost cer- 
tainly for its waste in more than one 
direction. To make the most of the re- 


sources of the country for educational 
purposes, it is necessary above all things 
that they should be placed at the dispo- 
sal of those who have made education @ 
special study, and who are free from 
any special bias or bond, and are ready 
or willing to look at the subject from 
every side. Their liberty, of course, 
brings witb it great responsibility, all 
the greater for the reasons we have been 
enumerating. 


THE FORCE BILL. 
{Harper’s Weekly.] 

HIS wanton trifling with the vital 
security of liberty was urged as nec- 
essary to save the Republican party. But 
we had thought the Republican party 
was worthy of salvation because it was 
the party of liberty. The only way in 
which a party can show that worth is by 
cherishing the institutions which defend 
freedom. And it is because the Repub- 
lican leaders, in their hot zeal for party 
ascendency, have forgotten the very end 
for which that ascendency is desirable, 
that the party has been everywhere de- 
feated by the inaction or open opposition 
of Republicans themselves. To save the 
party! Let any sensible man look at 
the situation. To the Democratic party 
and the dissatisfied Republicans of last 
autumn is now added the grave appre- 
hension of that immense body of Repub- 
licans represented by the thirty-three of 
the most noted Republicans in the House 
who voted against the Force Bill. Is 
that the way to save the party? Or let 
him take another view. In a little more 
than a year the Republican nominating 
Convention will meet. If its action 
should be decided by the delegates from 


] States which the President could control 


under such a bill, or if he should be re- 
nominated by these and other executive 
influences, there would be a withdrawal 
from the Convention, and its candidate 
would be defeated by Republicans in the 
States of the East, North, and West. Is 
that the way to save the party? 

It will not be denied that the Repub- 
lican defeat of last autumn was due to 
Republican apathy and discontent, or if 
any one thinks that it was the result of 
“hard times,’’ the party has done noth- 
ing to make them easier. Now, how 
many of those apathetic and discontent- 
ed Republicans have been recalled with 
enthusiasm to the party by the Force 
Bill and the Butler policy, and how | 
much have such bills done to restore the 
confidence without which “times” can 
not mend? There are energetic gentle- 
men who denounce the protesting Re- 
publicans as a pack of cowards, and who 
think that a ** vigorous” policy will soon 
whip them in. That is precisely what 
the Englishmen thought of the colonists 
a hundred years ago, and the slave- 
holders of the Yankees fifteen years ago. 
But the Englishmen and the slave- 
holders suddenly became very much 
wiser. They learned that there is no 
courage so sure and enduring and resist- 
less as that which rests upon principle, 
and which declines to sacrifice the per- 
manent guarantees of freedom and jus- 
tice to the apparent advantage of a 
moment or of aparty. The Republican 
party will not follow Butler, nor approve 
such monstrous legislation as the Force 
Bill, nor re-elect the President for a 
third term; and any Republican leader 
who thinks that it will wholly miscon- 
ceives the spirit of the party. 


BECOMING INSANE. 
Interior.) 

HE managers of the Atlantic Cable 

have thought it worth while to tele- 
graph to this country that many of the 
converts, under Moody and Sankey's 
labors, are becoming insane. The cable 
people are solicitous that the Americans 
shall guard themselves against the dan- 
gerous tendencies of the gospel. British 
asylums are overflowing with miserable 
creatures whose reason has been de- 
throned by their excesses in sin. It is 
not strange that some of them fall in the 
doorway of the kingdom—but, thank 
God, they fall inward, not outward. If 
the last voluntary act of tottering rea-— 
son is to accept Christ, it is certainly 
better, from any point of view, than the 
utterance of blasphemies. It is a slan- 
der to say that the loving invitations of 
the gospel ever produced insanity in any 
mind, 
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- totighten the money market and depress stocks, 


active early in the week, became still more buoy- 
grt on the issue of another call from Secretary 


 $50-—No. 10001 to 15400, inclusive. 
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Hinancial, 


"From ‘Mond March 8, to Saturday, 
March 13. 


Wall Street Topics turned mainly on the 
continued activity which has marked the course of 
affairs this week, with fluctuations in all the board 
rooms. The gold operations have been purely 
speculative, and in spite of rumored movements 


the supply of funds has proved too abundant 
to admit of a successful corner. On Thursday the 
Bank of England reported a loss of £67,000 in bull- 
ion, but no change was made in the discount rate, 
Government Bends, which were moderately 


Bristow f0F bonds ef the Act vf 


Gated Mn, 1, 1362, as follows: 
COUPON BONDS—FOURTH SERIES. 


vary 25, 1362, 


FA $100—No. 27501 to 40000, inclusive. 


8500—No. 13601 to 20000, inclusive. 
#1,000—No. 30001 to 66000, inclusive. $24,963,750 
REGISTERED BONDS. 

R0—No. to 2125, inclusive. 

100—No. 15551 to 16743, inciusive. 

YO—No. 8651 to 9154, inclusive. 

$1,000—No. 35701 to 38073, inclusive. 

$5,W0—No. 11601 to , jaclusive. 
210,000—No. 15801 to 1934], inclusive. $5,936,250 


Bonds embraced in this call will be paid at any 
time previous to their masarity upon presentation, 
with ney gg to date of such payment, at the 
Treasury in Washington, or at the office of the 
Assistant Treasurer in New York. 
Other particulars in regard to this call will be 
found on page 231. 
The highest quotations during the week were 


as follows: 
Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. 
8, 9. 10. 11 Yr. 1 
"81, 118 19 live «11956 119 119% 
119% 120 120 120! 
6s 5-208, cp....’62, 1163 116% 116% 116 116 liz 
117 117% 


a 
KKK 
KKK 


6s 5-20s, cp...’67, LID 
5-20s, cp. .’68, 119% 
5s 10-40sreg..... 3% 114 «113% «113% 114 


0-408 c 1 1 

5s, funded 114% 114% 114% 115 1b* 
68 currency ..... 185% 1185 119% 119% ll¥y 119% 

Gold,—Much has prevailed during 
the week in the Gold Room, and the “ bull” inter- | 
est has no doubt developed its full strength. 
Notwithstanding the promised disbursement of 
Treasury gold the clique was able to create a scar- 
city of cash gold, exacting high rates for its use, 
as high in some cases as \ percent. perday. The 
highest price was reached on the announcement 
that only six millions of registered bonds were 
called in, and it is now supposed that the crisis has 
passed and not much damage done. 

The highest quotations with the corresponding 


values of legal tenders were as ag ge 


Mar. Mar. Mer. Mar. 


Sitocks of miscellaneous denominations have 
been decidedly buoyant, with strong and advancing 
rates. It was early announced that the Union 
Pacific Railroad would pay a dividend of nearly 6 
per cent, annually, and this, of course, brought up 
the depressed Pacific Mail. The settlement of the 
Potter-law complications at the West has had a 
reviving influence. Altogether the financial out- 
100k is quite encouraging. 
The highest quotations were as follows: 


Mow Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. 


276 
Lake Shore..... 7444 T43q 74355 74 73% 


North western. 44% «45% 45% 
do pref.... 58 594% «559 583g 
Rock Isl: 104% W4K 104% (105% 105% 
do pref...... 5% K 
1, L. & W....111% 112 111% 
Han & St. Jos.. 24 3% BK 246 
Wester UnTel 7 76% 76% 763% 
Pacific Mail..... 39 40% «840% 
13% 18% 103% 16 
Am. Ex......... 64 BX BK 68K 
61 Gl 61 604 60% 
Wells. Fargo... 8614 888 874% 


+ Foreign Exchange.—The market has closely 
followed the gold movement, being almost at a 
deadlock on Thursday. There is a considerable 
advance as we go to press. 
Nominal quotations at the close of the week 
were: 
3 days. 


London prime bankers.. .82 


FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers; 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U. 8. Government Bonds of all issues and or 
nominations bought and sold —e at current 
market rates, in large or small amounts, to suit all 
classes of investors and Tnatitutions. and for im- 
mediate delivery; and all business connec with 
investments in Government of 
Registered Certificates. Exchang Cou 
Bonds for Registered, of ke., 

tended to on favorable term 

All other marketable Stocks ‘and Bonds bought 
and sold on Commission; Gold Coupons and Amer- 
ican and foreign Coin bought and sold; approved 
deposit accounts receive 


FISK & HATCH. 
STOCK SPECULATIONS 


Condu pet by us in every form, on Commission 

alls,and Double Privil es on best 

houses and rates. Cost, to Pam- 

— explaining how Wall Street speculations are 
nna for a cop 


nducted, sent free. 
BRIDGE & CO On 


BANKERS AND BROKE 
2 WALL ST., 


Union Dime Savings Bank, 


Nos. 396 & 3988 CANAL ST., Corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monday per eg 5to7. 


Assets—Over Eleven Million Dollars. 
Surplus—One Million Dollars. 

Six per cent. Interest allo wed. 

Deposits will draw from April 1, 

G. 8S. CHAPIN, Trea N. J. am gg 


Pres’t. 


ARMOUR, Secre 


ders in 


George Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 


No. 25 Naseau St.. New York. 


Transact a General Banking Business, RE- 
CEIVE DEPOSITS subject to check at sight, 
and allow interest on daily balances at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. per annum, credited month- 
ly. Checks drawn upon us pass through the Clear- 


ing House. 
ISSUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
payable on demand, ur at fixed date, with interest 


as upon. 
MAKE COLLECTIONS at lowest rates with 
prompt returns. 

EXECUTE INVESTMENT ORDERS and 
negotiate COMMERCIAL PAPER, 
_INVESTMENT SECURITIES a specialty. 


12 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved re Firat Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. e loan not to exceed one-third of 
the value by personal inspection by one 

of the firm. I 

lostadollar. We pay 
annually in New York drafts. 
when all other securities jagged our farm mort- 

Atlantic to the Missouri ri 
refer to parties of your acquaintance. nd for 
particulars. J.B. WA TKINS 6 Co., Lawrence, Kan. 


IMPORTANT TO A ADVERTISERS. 


circulation 0 of the Christian 
Union, as is now an established 
fact, is more than twice as large as that 
of the largest of other weekly religious 
newspapers; four or five times as large 
as the average circulation of the fourteen 
largest in the couutry; and about twelve 
times as large as the average circulation 
of ‘“* American religious papers’’ in gen- 
eral; while we do not pretend to charge 
proportionate rates foradvertising. And 
when we speak of “circulation,’’ we 
mean our actual edition for paying 
subseribe:is; for the Christian Union 
does not carry a long list of dead sub- 
scriptions in order to make up a large 
looking edition, but keeps only a live, 
paying, real circulation on its lists. 

The rigid care exercised to keep out of 
our columns everything of an objection- 
able character, and to-favor everything 
which tends to elevate, or help, or en- 
rich the daily life of the Family, makes 
this paper a favorite both with families 
and with advertisers. The strongest and 
the best houses of the country are our 
strongest and best friends. They have 
tested the value of the paper. We are 
getting every little while expressions of 
appreciation from different advertisers. 

Advertising is brisk, our columns are 
well filled all the time, and every in- 
dication is for livelier business times just 
ahead than the country has seen for many 
months. The ** early birds”’ will as usual 
catch the business chances that are be 
ginning toappear above ground. If you 
have a good thing, let the public know it 
—or you will be likely to keep it! 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INS. CO, 


ver, and may 


“ONIGTING WLININILNOD 


22,24, and 26 Nassau St., N.Y, 


AN’L STATEMENT, San. 1, °75. 


Accumulated Assets............... $6,555,828 
Surplus, Jan. Ist, 711,982 


J. P. ROGERS, Sec. L. W. FROST, Pres. 


BLANKETS. 


Manufactured by GIBSON & TYLER, at MINNE- 
APOLIS, MINNESOTA, and bearing the North Star 
Mark. are guaranteed all wool. are 

urpassed for durability and beauty of finish. 


A svecialty is made of superior _ 
selected colors for rnishing 


‘cies. What to Wear, 15 


BERONG & New Vouk 
essrs ew xOrg, 
Sole Agents for the Trad . 


SPRING IMPORTATION | 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


NOW OPEN, 


Comprising all the LATEST NOVELTIES. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Broadway, corner Nineteenth St. 


MOURNING 


DRESS GOODS, 


ALL THE NOVELTIES. 
NOW OPEN. 


An UNEQUALLED and MAGNIFICENT DISs- 
PLAY of 


BROCADE, 


BEADED BROCADE, 
PLAID AND VELVET STRIPED 
GRENADINES, 
Also, a Choice and Varied Stock of Desirable 


DRESS COODS, 


Adapted for DEEP or LIGHT MOURNING, to- 
gether with an extensive assortment of all the 
POPULAR VARIETIES in 


Plain and Fancy Grenadines, 
Florentines, Byzantines, 
Chambrai Gazes, &c., &c. 


LADIES’, 


MISSES’ 
and CHILDREN’S 


Outfitting Department, 


Complete in all the VARIOUS BRANCHES. 
BRIDAL and INFANTS’ OUTFITS a specialty. 
An examination of Stock respectfully solicited 


Arnold, Constable & Co.,| 


Broadway, corner 19th St. 


Carpet Department. 


WE ARE NOW OPENING OUR 


New Carpets for Spring, 


and respectfully invite examination by parties 
about furnishing. 
New styles and patterns in 


Axminster, Royal Wilton, 
Brussels and Tapestry. 


In Designs Drawn Exclusively to Order 
tor this Establishment. a 


PRIVATE PATTERNS IN 


French Moquette 
and Tournay Velvet 


AXMINSTER, AUBUSSON AND SMYRNA, 
IN WHOLE CARPETS. 


Also, a beautiful assortment of Three-Ply and 
Ingrain Carpets, in neat tasty designs, suitable for 
Bedrooms and Counting Houses. 


HOTELS and STEAMBOATS- 


furnished in the best manner at short notice. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


_ Broad we ty, corner 19th Street. 
DELI ABLE PATTERNS of the SPRING 
ST Y LES.—Mme. Demorest’s continuous great 
Spring Exposition of all the most Useful, Artistic 
and Fashionable Bt. for and Children’s 


illustrations, 10 cents. Now ready, post free 


{BUY J. & COATS’ BLACK 
THREAD for your MACHINE. 


f 256 how- 

GUIDE TO 
SUCCESS. or ex- 
nce. Worth its weight in gold, Mai ay 


peri 
ther with a $1 sam te. an r Ofek 10 —_ by 
NION PUBLIS Newark, 


WHOEVER 


Wants a good salary, an independent 
business, an agreeable occupation, 
should not fail to send to J. B. Ford 
cd: Co., addressing themeither at New 
York, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, or San Francisco, for their cir- 
cular and terms to canvassers for the 
Christian Union. Fora business which 


‘can be started without capital, itis the 


most profitable occupation in the land, 
requiring only intelligence, activity, 
and perseverance—qualities that many 
a young man and woman can bring to 
bear when they can not command 
money. Try it, send for terms and 
circulars and see, | 


SPRING, 1875 


H. O'NEILL & 
827 and 329 Sixth Avenue. 


Will open, Monday, March 1, a large assortment of 


FRENCH CHIP AND EXGLISH MILAN 


ROUND HATS AND EONNETS, 


All the latest Spring Styles, at Low Prices. 


RIBBONS. 


IMMENSE REDUCTIONS IN PRICES. 


All Silk Gros Grain, No. 5, 8 cents. 

All Silk Gros Grain, No. 7, 11 cents. 
All Silk Gros Grain, No. 9, 12 cents. 
All Silk Gros Grain, No. 12, 16 cents. 


ALL NEW SPRING SHADES. 
AL8O 


SASH RIBBONS AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


Flowers and Feathers. 


We have the finest assortment of French Flow- 
ers and Feathers in this city. 


Wreaths, 
.. Vines, 
Montures, 
Garlands: 


LACE DEPARTMENT. 


Large assortment of new and exquisite designs 
in made-up Lace Goods, 530 per cent. below Broad- 
way prices. 


LADIES’ TIES, 


In endless variety, at extremely low prices. 


EMBROIDERIES. 


Large variety and choice selection of Hamburg 
Edgings, 40 per cent below regular prices. 


O?NEILL’S. 
SPRING OPENING. 


Johnson Bros. & Co., 


TNION SQUARE, 
Respectfully invite their customers to their 


SPRING OPENING 


OF 


French Trimmed Bonnets 
and Round Hats, 


On THURSDAY and FRIDAY, 
MARCH 18 and 19, 


They will also open a full line’of 


MILLINERY GOODS, 


Comprising FRENCH and ENGLISH 


CHIP HATS AND BONNETS, 


ENGLISH and DOMESTIC 
STRAW GOODS, 

French Flowers and Feathers, 
Sash and Trimming Ribbons, 


IN ALL THE NEW SHADES. 


They will also open a large assortment of 


LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, - 


HOSIERY, GLOVES, AND FANCY GOODS, &c, 


Together with a large and elegant stock of —- 
and Domestic 


PARASOLS AND 
SUN UMBRELLAS.. 


Very fine goods at very low prices. 


JOHNSON BROTHERS & CO., 


NOS. 3% AND 3% EAST MTH ST., 


UNION SQUARE. 


Dress and Trimming Silks, . 
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